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\re your pupils slowly but surely acquiring the fine art of quotation? Do 


you teach them to memorize phrases in Latin? Of course, the brightest members 
|| of your class can be encouraged to cull Latin phrases from the books and mag 
azines they read, and to bring them to class, probably for you to translate. But 


) 


what about the rank and file of the class?) What is there for them to quote? 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 


by Ullman lienry 


ts! eS enre of} that It eontalns cr! ided lists ot abbre viations, phrases, and quota 
tions, alternating with English and Latin Word Studies, which grow out of the 
d the lesson vocabularies already studied. In this way the Latin in 


eryv-d Knglish is made to function in teaching Latin words and inflections 


wa oraded 
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THE EVOLUTION OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCHOOLS 

THE first school was an experiment and 
must have aroused not only curiosity but 
opposition from the conservatives of the 
tribe. Every new school is, to some extent, 
an experiment which may succeed or fail. 
Teaching is experimenting with young lives 
to improve them. Every day’s work of a 
conscientious teacher is a series of experi- 


ments. Because of these facts, it is neces- 


sary to limit the meaning of the term ‘‘ex- 
perimental schools,’’ and the writer does it 
as follows: (1) schools which made marked 
innovations from current practices, consti- 
tute one group of experimental schools, (2 

schools which have been established for the 
conscious aim of experimentation. This 
second group for convenience will be sub- 
divided into two groups. The first is a type 
of school which experiments in curricula, 
methods, ete., but has neither an immediate 
or effective relationship to the preparation 
of teachers. The second group ineludes 
those schools of observation and student 
teaching in which experiment is a promi- 
nent part. 

The writer does not know when the first 
sehool which was a marked innovation was 
established. Surely the teachings of Soe- 
rates and of Jesus of Nazareth were marked 
innovations from existing practices. Prob- 
ably similar examples exist in the early 
civilization of the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
Jews and Chinese. Reliable data are re- 
stricted to the modern period and such data 
are the basis of the balance of this dis- 


cussion. 

Vittorino de Feltre’s school at Mantua 
was a real and novel experiment (1423- 
1446). Facilities were placed at his dis- 
posal by the Duke of Mantua primarily to 
edueate the children of the Duke. Children 
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from other noble families were ineluded 
In the school there was a measure of self 


Not only 


was there a place for the usual curriculum 


government among the pupils 


but physical education and music had a 
part to play. In other ways, this was a 


prominent Innovation—an Innovation 
which seems to have had few imitators.’ 

Sturm at Strasbourg established what has 
come to be known as a gymnasium. A ten 
year curriculum, the core of which was 
Latin language and literature, a_ rather 
complete organization, and successful 
teaching characterized the school. It was 
successfully advertised and seems to have 
had considerable influence on the establish 
ment of the type of school known as the 
gymnasium (Cire, 1556 The chief fea 
ture of unique character was the ten veal 
(class) organization.’ 

The great Sense-Realist, John Amos Co 
menius, was a remarkable innovator in the 
theory of education for his time. During 
the vears 1650-54, he lived at Saros-Patak 
Hungary. At the desire of the school au 
thorities there, he drafted a plan for their 
schools. This was a real reorganization, a 
real experiment. Throughout seven classes 
into which the school was organized, the 
following unique curricular elements were 


ineluded: music, history, games; in class 
five, content on operations of the human 
mind, geography, optics, history of mechan 
ical inventions; in elass six, material ‘‘to 
deal with human society and laws of eco 
. presentation 


nomies,’’ geography, objectivy 


of facts by pictures and dramatization 


1 Woodward, W. H., ‘‘ Vittorino de Feltre 
other Humanist Edueation,’’ pp. 1-92 

2 Cubberley, E. P., ‘‘ Readings the History 
Edueation,’’ See. 137. Also, K. von Raumer it 
Jarnard’s, American Jo il Education, Vol. 4 








The plan seems to have had a very limite 


influence 
7 


The se] Oo! S\ stem ol the Society o 


represented in their Collége Inferior ane 
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{ollege Superior (among which some of the 


latter were teacher preparing schools) were 


marked experiments in the following re- 


' ¢ ° 
spects ] 


in the muitary system ot con 


trol and administration; (2) in the selee- 


ion of internal classroom organization and 


Instruction Irom a variety ot existing 


schools and organizing these features te 
suit their purposes of instruction; (3) in 


training ineluded a type of practice teach 
Ing under supervision 


; ; 


eatures, the system was similar to others 


The purpose precluded much change in 

their system, atter It was once established 

Though the establishment of such schools 
] 


was an experiment, the attempt to make 


ehanges can hardly be said to have been en 


eouraged (1634-1773 ).4 

The citv ol Halle Germany was the 
seene of sever experiments in schools 
1694-1700 In 1694, the University of 


Halle was founded, and has since been 
called the first modern university It was 
an experiment, a marked innovation in the 
foliowing respects: (1) it had a faculty 
composed partly of men who were out of 
svmpathy with the scholastie and arid elas- 
sical atmosphere of the existing univé rsi 
ties: (2) vernacular language rather than 
Latin beeame the language of instruction; 


” 


}) philosophy in a reorganized form was 


lopted: (4) the newer content in seience 
and mathematics was given a place in the 
eurriculum: (5) later (1711) Gundling, 


one of the faeulty of Halle, stated the mod 
ern university theory of Lehrfreiheit and 
Lehrnfreiheit—a doctrine at that time revo- 
lutionary in character. 


Cubberleyv, E. P., ‘‘ Readings in tl History 


e training of the Jesuit teacher. which 


Outside of these 
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The work of Augustus Herman F 
1663-1727 is also closely associated 
the city of Halle. 


+ 


A sincere Pietis 


ligion, Francke felt keenly the lack o 

tact between the existing schools and yy 
sary life conditions. Accordingly, he } 
in 1695 the establishment of his nov 
mous ‘‘Institutions’’ by opening at H 
a school tor poor children. The follow 
brief summary of his remarkable wo 


A pay sel 


the well-to-do was soon ada d., and SOO! 


quoted from Cubberley : ‘* 


other schoo] for the children ot the nob 


An orphan schoo] also Was In 


1 Tin 


vided. The schoo! tor the poor de Ve 
into a vernacular or Burgher (volks 
ples) school, or Gymnasium, and the si 
for nobles Into a higher scientific schoo 
Piidagogium as it was ealled. . . . In 
Burgher School, he gave the childre: 


I 


struction In history, geography and a 
life, in addition to the reading. writi) 
counting, musie and religion of the usu 


German vernacular school. Into the (1) 


nasium, he introduced instruction in |] 
tory, geography, music, science and math 
matics, in addition to the usual Lat 
Greek and Hebrew. He also changed 
purpose of the language instruction. Gres 
was studied to be able to read the New T 


tament in the original, and Hebrew bi 


to understand the Old Testament | 
Pidagogium was provided with a botani 
garden, and eabinet of natural histo 
physical apparatus, a laboratory for 

study of chemistry and anatomy, and 
workshop for turning and glass euttil 
Independent of the work of Comenius, | 
as an outgrowth of the new movement 


the study of science now beginning to 1 flu 


ence edueational thought. we have here thi 


most important attempt at the introduct 

into the school of some realism, or Realie 
as the Germans say, that the modern wor! 
had so far witnessed. In 1697, Franck: 
added a Seminarium Praeceptorium t 


This w: 


train teachers in his new ideas. 














the first teachers’ training school in Ger- 
man lands.’”® 

Julius Hecker (1707-1768) was a pupil 
under Francke and also a teacher under 


Francke at Halle. 


)f sense realism, he went to Berlin and es- 


Imbued with the ideas 


tablished there the first clear-cut example 


otf a German Realschule, which became 


The eur- 
riculum consisted of religion, ethies. Latin. 


known as the Royal Realschule. 


French, German, mathematics, drawing. 


geography, history, mechanics, architee- 


ture, nature-study, study of the human 
body (anatomy), agriculture, bookkeeping, 
manutacturing and mining. This is the 


progenitor of the many Realschulen estab- 
lished later in German countries. 

The next movement to produce an ex- 
perimental school was the naturalistie ten- 
deney as illustrated by the ideas of Rous- 
(1762 
school, known as the Philanthropinum, was 
This 


man was a restless spirit, a critie of exist- 


seau’s ‘‘Emile’’ The creator of the 


a German, Johann Bernard Basedow. 


ing conditions and contfessedly a disciple 
of Rossean’s ‘‘Emile.’’ He tried to seeure 
aid to establish a school according to his 
ideas, and after several failures, Prince 
Leopold of Dessau financed Basedow’s plan 
(1774), and the Philanthropium was estab- 
lished at Dessau in 1784. In this institu- 
tion, dancing, riding, Latin, exercise, turn- 
ing, planing, carpentry, anatomy, chem- 


istry, mathematics and mathematical draw- 


ing, physics, astronomy, Greek, French, 
English, German, writing, music, reading, 
current events and conversation are the 
subjects listed as composing the curricu- 


lum. 
and 
good features into disrepute.*® 


A fad for philanthropiums appeared 


the imitators soon brought even the 


PESTALOZZI’Ss EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS AT 
NEUHOF, STANZ, BURGDORF AND 


YVERDON 


Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) pro- 

5 Cubberley, E. P., ‘‘ History of Education,’’ pp. 
418-419. 

6 Barnard, Am. Jour. Ed., Vol. 5, pp. 487-52( 
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duced four experimental schools. One was 
started at Neuhof in 1774, a seeond at 
Stanz in 1798, a third at Buredo n 1799 
and the fourth at Yverdon 1804. The 
first was an attempt to educate poor chi 

dren and make them reliable, self-sufficient 


beings. The second Was an attempt to care 
Stanz who were made si 
The third 

1] 


instruction in the village 


for the orphans of 
by a pillage by French soldiers 
included schoo] 
and some teacher training work, and the 
] 1] 


last, the most pretentious of all, was an ex 


periment in the edueation of children and 
the Though Pesta- 


lozzi made more or less of a failure of 


training of teachers 
these 
ventures, they had a widespread influence 
Pestalozzi_ be- 


if 


in Europe and America 


lieved that an institution for the 


> 
Doo} 


Neuhof eould he made self-supporting by 


the labors of the children themselves. This 
idea, modified and readjusted, was used by 
Fellenberg at Hofwyl, Switzerland 1771 


institutions were directed by 


1806 to 1844. He 


intellectual edu 


+.) 
*{ 


aimed to 


Several 
lenberg from 
unite the industrial and 
eation for peasant children, and to create 
a closer bond between peasants and upper 
The 
manual labor idea was widely copied in the 
United States, and 


Pestalozzian ideas 


classes by educating them together 
the particular feature 


inherent in has been 
abandoned, but the union of manual, tech 


nieal and intellectual education continues.’ 


FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN 


Friedrich 


(1782-1852 


Wilhelm Froehel 


after a varied experience con- 


August 


eeived the idea of an institution for little 


children which he later named the Kinder- 


garten. At Blankenberg, in 1837, he 


Op hie d 


the institution. Based on a_ philosophy 
h 


ighly tinged with theological beliefs and 


mysticisms, he de veloped a series of prac- 


tices which constituted the original kinder- 
garten. Play with the ‘‘gifts,’’ mausie, 
song, stories, activities called ‘‘ocecupa- 

7De Guimps, ** Pestal His Life, and 


Works,’’ Ch. V, 


VIII, X\ 








tions’ occupied the children in the Kin 


dergarten A large degree of freedom was 


allowed. Dependence on 
The 
help the children, but not prescribe their 


His 


him, but the 


the child’s self- 


activity was great. director was to 


activities too Closely. own 


eountrs 
turned against Kindergarten 
secured support in other countries. To da: 
it is probably the most frequent institution 


the ages 4 


and practice much 


for children of 2 years. It has 
been modified in theory 


since Its establishment 


PASTOR OBERLIN ’S SCHOOLS 
(1740) 


remote community in 


Jean Frederick Oberlin Was Pas- 


tor of a Vosges in 
Alsace, and not only a preacher but an all 
his 
for the 


round social reformer. Among many 


works was an institution to care 


children under seven years of age who were 


often neglected while their parents were 
away from home at labor. 

At first the schools were conducted only one day 

i week Having been previously initiated in 

hes of knowledge best adapted to the pur 


the bra 
pose, the conductrice taught the cl 
suited to their 


ildren by turns 


whatever was most infant capaci 


ties. . . . To amuse their minds—and to accus 
tom to industrious habits, the elder boys were 
taught to pick or card wool or cotton, and the girls 
to sp S ind knit While so emploved, 
the luctrice 1 ted and ¢ lained little stories 
fr the Bible or ro other urces. She 
also taught them to sing and repeat hymns, in 
structed the in facts of ge raphy and botany 

and trained them to be cleanly in person and _ re 

spectful and polite in their general behavior 


These schools have often been ealled knit- 


ting schools. They were suggestive of later 


ventures made in France in infant schools. 


MonITORIAL SCHOOLS OF BELL AND 
LANCASTER 


Dr. Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster 


8 Froebel ‘Edueation of Man and Pedagogies 
if the Kindergarten’’; Kilpatrick, ‘* Froebellian 
Kindergarten Theory Examined.’’ 


> Barnard, _ {m. J so I 
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are responsible for the now historie exp: 
The for 
was urged and supported by the Anglik 
the latter by the non-« 


ment with monitorial schools 


Chureh societies; 


formist groups of England. The contr 
ling idea was the application of the rud 
ments of an elementary education to gr 
groups of children by instruction given | 
and 


The 


flourished in England, and under the pro 


one mature teacher many pupil « 


monitor teachers. monitorial seh 
aganda of Laneaster secured some foothol 
United States. The 


temporary but of great importance in he 


in the influence w 


ing the mass of people to become accus 
tomed to schools (1797-1840 Cire. 


INFANT SCHOOLS AND EcoLes MATERNELLES 


The infant 


1799, England 


(1769, 
was an attempt to provide 


school Franee, and 
very simple instruction for children of the 
pre-school age. Samuel Wilderspin popu 
the Rove 11 
Owen helped to originate the infant school 
at New Lanark, Scotland, 


children whose parents worked 


larized school in England. 
for the instruc 
tion of 


When established elsewhere, tli 
In Franee, thi 


the mills. 
purpose was not the same. 


infant school was the forerunner of thi 
modern éeole maternelle which is now 
part of the French school system. Infant 


schools were established in some cities in 


the United States. The experiment seems 
to have been more or less of a failure, even 


though the purposes were, in the main, d 


sirable purposes. 


Tue Hovses or CHILDHOOD 


Dr. Maria Montessori is the originator of 
the Childhood in 
have now spread to other countries. 


Rome, which 
Physi- 


eal, anthropometric measurements, health 


Houses of 


examinations, much freedom of activity, 


gymnastie exercises and games, activities 
apparatus in lacing, 


with the Montessori 


distinguishing colors, sounds, weight, ete 


constitute some of the features of these in- 











stitutions. ‘*‘The education of the senses’’ 
is an important aim with Dr. Montessori.’ 
The establishment of the Houses of Child 


hood in other countries has been slow. 


FRANKLIN'S ACADEMY 

In 1749, Benjamin Franklin published 
proposals for an English school in Phila- 
delphia. This school was to provide a cur- 
riculum based primarily on the vernacular 
language and literature, the sciences and 
the social studies. It was opened in 1751. 
By 1785, Franklin observed that it had 
changed from the original plan to a typical 
classical school of the day.*' This experi- 
ment failed in its original purposes, but it 
the 


The origina! 


grew into the beginnings of modern 
University of Pennsylvania. 
school is often referred to as the first acad- 


emy in America. 


AN INNOVATION IN HiGHER EpUCATION 

Oberlin College, at Oberlin, Ohio. is an 
example of marked innovation from tradi- 
tion in collegiate education. Beginning 
about 1835-40, it emerged from the civil- 
war period with a vigorous growth and 
plenty of antagonism from its opponents. 
The institution admitted students 


on an equal basis with men students, no 


women 


students were barred on account of race or 


color, and a form of government was 
adopted which placed the control of eduea- 
tional matters in the hands of the faculty 
While Oberlin 


fea- 


rather than of the trustees. 
had many other 
tures, the three listed are the most impor- 
tant of To-day the first 
two of these features are very common in 


very commendable 


the innovations. 


higher edueational institutions in the 
northern states.!? 
Tue BREAK WITH TRADITIONS AT REED 
COLLEGE 
One of the most recent experiments in 
Method.’’ 
Vol. 27, pp 


10 Montessori, M., ‘‘ The Montessori 

11 Barnard, H., Am. Jour. of Ex: 
445-448. 

12 Leonard, D. L., 


‘*The Story of Oberlin.’’ 
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higher education is Reed (‘olleve. a Port 


land, Oregon. The first report of the 


ident, Dr. W. 7. Fost r., covers th eriwod 
of 1910-1919. From this report is take 
the following statement: ** Among the mor 


hig co 


lege practices, announced by the president 


1910, before a 


Irom the preval 


radical departures 
of Reed College in faculty 
had been selected. were the following: no 
intercollegiate athletics, no traternities, no 


sororities, number of students rigidly lim 


ited, no students admitted ‘on condition, ’ 
physical examinations required for admis 
sion, final oral examination required for 


degrees, participation in final oral examina 
tion by persons not me mbers of the faculty, 
thesis required of each candidate, oral ex 
amination on thesis, and an ‘honor prine! 
ple’ for conduct of examinations and all 
other affairs.”’ 

After five years, it appeared from state 
ments of the faculty that they ‘‘recorded a 
virtually unanimous judgment in favor of 
every one of the larger policies in which the 
college had departed from tradition.’’ On 
the 
, the following 
statement is ‘*No 
legiate games to be permitted for a number 


the subject of athleties (one of ‘*sore 


spots’’ in American colleges 


illuminating: intercol- 


ot years, therefore no paid coaches, no sea 


sonal coaches, no pre-season coaches, no 
paid officials, no training tables, no travel 
The mod- 


and 


ing expenses, no grandstands.’’ 


ern coneeption of health education 
physical education was adopted and a pro 
gram planned by the college to utilize this 
instead of intercollegiate athletics. This is 
no small innovation to make in a day when 
colleges have gone near to madness in their 
attention to intercollegiate athleties and 
have neglected the more universally 
able parts of health and physical education 


The faculty has a larger share in college 


valu 


government, particularly in educational 


matters. than is common in American co! 
leges at present. The college has ma li 
brave start for such an institution, and 


while its program has been somewhat modi 











fied up to 1922-23, the main features still 
obtain, and its future history will be of in- 
terest to American higher education. To 
the noble spirited genius who began these 
innovations, Dr. William Trufant Foster. 


much eredit is due. 


INNOVATIONS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION : THI 
MALDEN EXPERIMENT AND OTHER 
EXAMPLES 

The seeularizing of American  publie 
schools in the last century left unsolved 
the many vexing problems of religious edu- 
cation. Serious-minded thinkers have re- 
cently devised plans to help in the solution. 
One of these is the system in practice at 
Malden, Massachusetts Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, of Boston University, is the guid- 
ing genius of the experiment. It provides 
instruction in religion for ehildren of the 
elementary and high-school years and a 
training school for teachers of the loeal 
ehureh schools. Paid, trained workers con- 
duct the instruction. The control and ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a group of 
citizens elected by a ‘‘town-meeting’’ popu- 
lar election. Pupils are excused from the 
local publie school work for certain periods 
each week and are allowed instead to elect 
the religious instruction provided by the 
system. The experiment has helped to stim- 
ulate much interest in the provision of 
more and better religious teaching than is 
now provided in the typical ehureh school."* 

At Gary (Indiana), Van Wert, Dela- 
ware and Toledo (Ohio), plans somewhat 
similar are now in operation. In many 
other places in the United States the ex- 
periment is being tried, and the movement 
has spread so rapidly that there are not 
sufficient trained workers to care for the in- 
struction. The Malden plan is the most 
completely organized of these experiments. 
Most of the plans in vogue are utilized only 
by the Protestants, but the Gary plan is 


13 Reed College Record, No. 34, pp. 9-28, 46-53. 


14 Athearn, W. S., ‘‘A National System of 
Education,’’ Ch. 5 (Malden plan 
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used by the Catholics also. The Delawa 
Ohio, plan makes possible the participat 
by Catholies, but they have preterred 


use their local parochial schools instead 


THe LABORATORY SCHOOLS OF THE ScHo 
OF EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

The University Elementary School w 
started about 1896. It formed from t] 
outset a laboratory for the school of educ 
tion. Under the guidance of Dr. Jol 
Dewey it became known as one of marke: 
experiments in elementary schools. It 
aimed to bring the child, school, home ar 
community into intimate contact, to us: 
history, science and art as positive edue 
tional factors, to teach the usual subjects i 
an informal procedure which should grow 
out of the child’s every-day experience, ar 
to provide individual attention for the ch 
dren.’® This has been the more famous ot! 
the laboratory schools. At present the Ele 
mentary School ineludes a Kindergarte: 
and six grades. 

The University High School had _ its 
origin in the need for a laboratory schoo! 
for secondary education. Both schools have 
been used as schools for supplying super 
vised student-teaching as well as being ex 
periments themselves and providing th 
laboratory for other types of experiments 
Under the management of the present Di- 
rector, Professor Chas. H. Judd, the at- 
tempt is being made to decrease the super- 
vised student-teaching and to make both 
schools experimental schools for other types 
of experiments. Many of the valuable 
studies in edueation owe their possibility 
to these schools, and they are counted as 
one of America’s most important and valu- 
able laboratories in the field of education. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS OF TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, CoLUuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
By far the most outstanding example of 


15 Dewey, : = **Scehool and Society,’’ Leeture IV. 


(Revised edition 








a 








1923] 
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experimental schools is a group of schools 
directed by Teachers College, Columbia 
Teachers College was founded 


from the 1890’s has been a 


University. 

in 1888 and 
means of encouraging the application of ex- 
periment to the study of education. The 
courageous and 
outstanding experiment the 
sional study of education in the world and 
its influence is world-wide. At the present 
time, it has the following schools: Horace 
Mann School for girls, Horace Mann School 
for boys, the recently established Lincoln 


college itself is the most 


for protes- 


School, and had for many years very ef- 
fective relations with the Speyer elemen- 
tary school, which it originated and which 
is now a part of the New York City school 
system. The Horace Mann schools have 
not adhered strictly to the original purpose 
of being experimental and being labora- 
tories for experiments, but in recent years 
have tended to become modern elementary 
and secondary schools for city children. 
Even under such conditions they still pro- 
vide most excellent laboratories for certain 
types of experimentation, but that they are 
now what would be called outstanding ex- 
amples of experimental schools is open to 
question. 

The Speyer School has been the medium 
through which many valuable contributions 
have been made to education. For that rea- 
son, it will receive more consideration here 
than other experimental schools. Concern- 
ing the school Dean J. E. Russell said: 


The Speyer School, which is a free school due 
to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, 
is intended not only to complement the Horace 
Mann School in furnishing opportunities for prac- 
tice in teaching, but also to supplement other 
agencies of the college in promoting research and 
investigation in the field of public education. The 
kindergarten and the elementary school will be 
open to college students who need criticism in 
teaching and class management. To this extent 
the school is a ‘‘practice’’ school, but in a wider 
sense it will be an experimental school. The of- 
ficers in charge will be free to modify the cur- 


riculum within reasonable limits, to change the 
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system of management and discipline as occasion 
may require, or to do anything 
ise greater efficiency in the school and better ser 
vice for the community.} 

A unique feature of the school was cre- 
ated by the provision made with the en 
dowment gift ‘‘that annually two trained 
settlement workers shall be appointed.’’*’ 
In conformity with original purposes of 
the school, the record of its use since its es- 
tablishment reveals the following types of 
contributions: First, development of school 
which in itself was a new type of school 
in that it consciously aimed to provide first 
and the fundamental 


needs of the community in which it was 


foremost to meet 


loeated. 
methods of teaching. 


Second, experimental studies in 
Third, experiments 
Fourth, ex- 
periments in school administration. Fifth, 
contributions to the practices in preparing 
teachers. Recently the school has become 
an integral part of the New York City 


with new types of curricula. 


school system, but retains certain relations 
with Teachers College. 

The Lincoln School is the most notable re- 
cent example of an experimental school. 
From the descriptive booklet of the school 
are taken the following statements: 


There is a widespread conviction that education 
can be improved through the use of critical and 
experimental methods. The ordinary curriculum, 
though it already contains a considerable amount 
of new material derived from modern activities, 
still retains much that is of doubtful value. More 
over, even under relatively favorable conditions, 
pupils do not satisfactorily master this material, 
Several problems are thus presented: 
of the 


value in 


old or new. 


First, how much traditional material has 


actual educational modern schools; sec 
ond, what new materials should be introduced into 


the schools and how can they be prepared for use; 


and, third, how can teaching methods be made 
more efficient and more economical? In the 


hope, therefore, that a school created for the pur 
pose of attacking such problems contribute 


to progressive educational movements, the Lincoln 


may 


G2 


16 T, C. Record 3: 
17 Ibid., 270. 
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The school is organized on the 6-3-3 plan 
of grouping pupils The activities of the 
staff are not only those of teaching; but 
research experimentation is a necessary 
function of their position. It not only in- 
cludes administrative officers and teachers, 
but research workers and a psychologist are 
members of the staff. Undoubtedly this is 
one of the most unique schools ever eon- 
eeived, and its contributions to educational 


progress should be verv great 


THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI 


This school began about 1907. The prin- 


eipal is Dr. J. L. Meriam. Dewey has de- 


seribed the aims of the school in the follow- 


ing terms: 


What v lt l ! aturally doing if 
¢ we ) ae) ile? 
Thev would be ] r out of d s, exercising 
t hod rur y, ju ing, t ng they 
1 | talking together in roups discussing 
it id seen or ird; they would he i} 
t gs to us¢ their play ts, bean bags, 
> KS r ires s t y the 
| | in S l A Des ptive Booklet. 





Accordingly, the school activities ar 
lour types, play, stories, observation a 


handwork. Meriam himself says that 


Recent MiscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES AND 
MoveEMENTS 

At Dalton, Massachusetts, Miss Hele: 
Parkhurst began the so-called Dalton Lal 
oratory Plan in February, 1920. Sine 
then it has received favorable attention 
England and America and is being copie: 
to some extent.”! 

The most gigantic experiment under 
taken in recent times in our publie schools 
is the establishment of the junior hig! 
school, which is yet an experiment. Bi 
ginning about 1910, there has been a steady 
growth in the numbers of these schools 
They are an innovation, in that they in 
elude pupils of the years seven, eight and 
nine of the conventional eight-four group- 
ing of school children; that new types o 
curricula must be developed and used, and 
that supervised study, the socialized reci 
tation, and the project method are to be 
generally used. Voeational and eduea- 
tional guidance are to receive much atten 
tion.?? 

The English Nursery School is now being 
watched and studied by American students. 
A few experiments with it have already 
been attempted. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit 
aims to provide education for children of 


the nursery school age, and also to use such 


19 Dewey, J . ‘Schools of To morr w,.’° p- 13. 
Meriam, J. L., ‘‘Child Life and the Curricu 


151. 
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children as a laboratory for the training 
f young girls and women-in the care and 
nurture of children. 

The University of Cincinnati has made 
cooperative 


interesting experiments in 


schemes to secure the applied forms of 
training. This is especially prominent in 
the school of engineering and in the college 
Antioch College, at Yellow 


Springs, Ohio, is also developing a coopera- 


for teachers. 


tive plan analogous to the Cincinnati plan 
and adding some other features. 

In the cities of England and some of the 
cities of the United States, the laboring 
men in their unions have severely criticized 
the existing schools, and have begun the 
development of ‘‘labor universities,’’ in 
which they feel that a more sound and 
practical education of a general type can be 
provided. 

THE Bureau or EpucatioNaL ExPert- 
MENTS AND THE EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOLS LISTED BY THE 
BUREAU 

About 1918 the idea of experimentation 
in education was given added tangible sup- 
port by the establishment of the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, with its head- 
quarters at 144 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. The bureau collects and 
publishes data about experiments, encour- 
ages experimentation, has at least one 
school under its direction, and otherwise 
acts as a general clearing house for data on 
experimentation in education. It has a list 
of forty-five different located 
throughout the country, which it considers 
A few of the better-known 


schools, 


experimental. 

schools which are included in the list are: 
Antioch College and Elementary School, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Children’s University School, West 72nd Street, 
New York City. 

City and Country School, 165 West 12th Street, 
New York City. 

Ethical Culture School, Central Park West, New 
York City. 
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Fairhope Organie School, Fairhop \ 
The Gary, Indiana, public s 
Lineoln Nel! hool of Ts achers ¢ ege, ( 


University. 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
Moraine Park School, Dayt O 
University Elementary School, | 
Missouri. 
The city and country school is affiliated 


with the bureau. 


THE MopEeRN EXPERIMENT OF PREPARING 


TEACHERS THROUGH SUPERVISED STI 


DENT—TEACHING 

In Halle, as long ago as 1697, Francke 
established his Seminarium Preceptorium, 
in which teachers were prepared by actual 
participation in teaching. VPestalozzi’s ex- 
periments at Burgdorf and Yverdon in 
cluded some teacher preparation. Herbart 
visited Pestalozzi’s schools, and later estab- 
lished his Pedagogical Seminaries for sec 
ondary teachers. France and Prussia in 
the 1800’s took the 
idea and developed the French system ol 
normal schools and the Prussian system ol 
Later, Prussia added 


over training school 


teachers’ seminaries. 
the pedagogical seminaries to some of its 
universities, in which an affiliated Gymna- 
sium was the laboratory school. A standard 
finally established for secondary 


of Prussia required completion of the uni- 


teachers 


versity course, and two years, known as the 
Seminarjahr and Probejahr, of studying 
teaching under criticism 


Through the influence of re 


and doing and 
supervision. 
ports on European normal schools, pub- 
lished in this country, and the propaganda 
of American educators, the system started 
in America was the normal school, which 
began in 1839 at Lexington, Massachusetts 
This type of institution is now common in 
all our states. About 1890, a rather rapid 
development of similar work began in col- 
leges and universities, the first being the 
University of Michigan about two decades 
Still more recently, three other 


earlier. 
types of institutions have appeared: The 
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independent teachers’ college offering a 
four-years’ course above the high school. 
M inv ot these have grown out of the nor- 
mal schools. In 1918 there were 27 institu- 
tions listed as teachers’ colleges; in 1920 
there were 43 such institutions. The city 
normal school, like those at Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Columbus, Ohio, is the see 
ond type. The third is the county normal 
school like those of Ohio, Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

All these teacher preparing institu- 
tions try to provide some laboratory facili- 
ties in which some form of participation in 
actual teaching is carried out. The slowest 
to develop this work have been the colleges 
and the universities. Out of about 600 in- 
stitutions listed as colleges and universities 
by the United States Bureau of Education, 
the following conditions exist and have ex- 
isted : 

In 1908, eleven colleges and universities 
maintained their own laboratory schools 
for observation and student-teaching; 22 
used local publie schools for the same pur- 
poses ; 14 made supervised student-teaching 
optional; 16 required such work; 21 did 
not offer such work at all. 

These data apply only to the limited 
group of institutions included in the study 
made by Farrington, Strayer and Jacobs, 
and published by the College Teachers of 
Edueation. 

In 1914-15 Mead made a study of the 
same group of institutions (colleges and 
universities) and found the following re- 
sults: 

117 institutions were offering supervised 
student-teaching; 57 owned and controlled 
their own laboratory schools; 60 used local 
publie and private schools for laboratories. 

Sinee that time, other institutions have 
established the work, and a fair estimate of 
the number at the present time would prob- 
ably be 140 colleges and universities. 

The teacher preparing institutions are 
thus verv generally using some form of 
supervised student-teaching and some form 


of laboratory schools. Many of 
schools are used for other purposes o 
experimental type. The following are t) 
eal: (1) experiments in learning; (2 
periments in classification of pupils; 
experiments in new curricula; (4) exp 
ments in teaching methods. Furth 
many are experimenting much of the 1 

to find new ways of preparing teach¢ 
The plan used at the College of Teachers 
the University of Cincinnati, the work don 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, the Direct: 
Teaching done at the Wisconsin Hi 
School, and others exemplify this activity 
These institutions, in many eases, can thu 
qualify as experimental schools in other a 
tivities than supervised student-teaching « 
other related forms of teacher-preparatio1 
So much are these institutions imbued wit 
the ideal of innovation and experiment that 
many superintendents insist that teachers 
shall be prepared to teach in schools ‘‘as 
schools now exist’’ and object to teachers 
with ‘‘new-fangled ideas’’ who come 
them from the normal schools, schools « 
education and departments of education. 


; 


A CoNcCLUDING COMMENT 

This study has had limits placed upon 
that precluded a close serutiny of the un 
derlying causes of each experiment, and 
the results following from it. Some things 
are, however, fairly obvious: First, thes 
innovations came because of needs for bet- 
terment and the impelling desire of som 
people to attain to better things; second, 
they have usually aroused the ridicule and 
contempt of the conservative and do yet; 
third, they have been the means of making 
important additions to our knowledge of 
both the theory and the practice of educa- 
tion; and, fourth, they have helped us to 
get rid of some few of the ‘‘binding chains 
of tradition’’ which enmesh our education 
so strongly. 

The times were never so propitious for 
such institutions as now, and therein lies a 
great opportunity and a danger. The op- 























portunity is for discovery of truth and the 
application of new found truth to the solu- 
tion of problems. The danger is that of 
which the conservative always reminds us: 
‘‘You are destroying our Gods and replac- 
ing them with new and unknown idols.”’ 
But it is a real danger. The good which 
has been accomplished must be preserved. 
It is, however, and always will be, the lesser 
It is more easy to keep things as 
Where we find 


danger. 
they are than to change. 
one fruitful searcher for new truth, we find 
a thousand who want to keep the old with 
all its good and all its evil and errors. 
ARTHUR RAYMOND MEAD 
Ou1o WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
DELAWARE 





A TESTED METHOD OF USING 
TESTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE’ 


MENTAL tests have been suggested oa* 
sometimes tried in various ways as an aid 
in vocational guidance. However, the sug- 
gestions are often more speculative, though 
attractive, than they are practical. This. 
paper is a brief report of a method for 
using tests which has given positive results 
in helping solve a practical problem. 7 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company each year employs about 
three hundred engineers who have just 
been graduated from technical schools and 
colleges. All these men have had practi- 
cally the same training; but they must be 
differentiated and placed in different lines 
of engineering according to their special 
interests and aptitudes. The aim is not to 
discover which engineers are best for any 


1 The first part of this article is an abstract of 
part of a much longer report, which is published 
as Psychological Monograph No. 138, Personnel 
Selection of Graduate Engineers, Psychological 
Review Company, Princeton, New In 
addition, the present article includes a supple 
mentary report prepared after the tests and the 
method of using them have been in use for two 


Jersey. 


years. 
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particular kind of work; for a few very 
capable men might be best in all lines; but 
the aim is to discover in what line of work 
each engineer will function most efficiently 
and satisfactorily. The practical problem 
is to determine methods and means for se 
lecting and placing young engineers in the 
type of work which they can do best. 
Other means of differentiating these en- 
gineers having been evaluated and proven 
inadequate, a test 
capacities was constructed in two parts. 
Part I was to indicate sales capacity, and 
Part II was to indicate design engineering 
capacity. After this test had been tried 
out on other groups and revised several 
times, it was finally given to 30 design en- 


to determine special 


gineers and 59 sales engineers. 

Now the practical purpose of the test is 
to separate the men who are to be sales en- 
gineers from those who are best fitted to 
be design engineers. <A single score in a 
sales test or in an engineering test could 
not be relied upon to place the men; for the 
good all-around man would do best in both 
kinds of work, and best in both kinds of 
tests. However, some measure of the kinds 
of capacities or the differences in intelli- 
gence could be obtained by subtracting the 
score of each man in one test from his score 
in the other test. The practical use of this 
method is to rank the men according to the 
algebraical differences between their re- 
spective scores in Part I and Part II, and 
then count down the list until the desired 
number of sales engineers 
That is, the man who did well in Part I, but 
poorly in Part II, would rank high in the 
list according to the algebraic difference 
between his score in Part I and his score 
in Part IT; and he would be chosen for 
sales engineering. This method, theoret- 
ically, selects the men who can function 


is obtained. 


most efficiently as sales engineers, and 
leaves those who can function most effi- 


ciently as design engineers. 


To check this method of classifying and 
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ranking the thirty design engineers and 


the 


fifty-nine sales engineers, the score of each 


individual for Part II was subtracted from 
his score in Part I, both scores being in 
terms of their respective standard devia- 
tions. This gave positive results in sepa- 


rating the sales engineers from the design 


These results are shown graph- 


engineers 











Diagram 1 Differentiation Obtained by Sub 
tracting Scores in Part II from Scores in Part I 
in Terms of Standard Deviations. 

Considering the diagram as a four-fold table 
the engineers indicated by the test as sales engi 
neers are «9 per cent. correctly so classified; and 
the engineers indicated by the test as design engi 
neers are 49 per cent. correctly so classified. 
r 15 


ically in Diagram 1. Considering the dia- 


gram as a fourfold table, this method of 
interpreting the results differentiates the 
men so that of those classed as sales engi- 
neers, 79 per cent. are correctly so classed ; 
and of those classed as design engineers, 49 
per cent. are correctly so classed. The cor- 
relation between the test results treated in 
this way and the actual classification was 
ru + .45. A similar and simpler method 
of treating the results is to transmute the 
raw score into percentile ranks, and sub- 
tract the percentile rank in Part II from 
the percentile rank in Part I. 

LA still better method of dealing with two 
tests or two parts of a test to differentiate 
special capacity is to divide the score in 
Part I by the score in Part II for each in- 
dividual. This is the method which is the 
simplest, and it is the one which gives the 


most efficient use of the test as a means of 
differentiating the men. 
nifies the differences among the individuals 
which are indicated by the fact that the 


This method mag- 
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ability of each individual to deal with P; 
I differs from his ability to deal with P 
Il. That is, the 


man’s score in Part I divided by his sc 


ratio or quotient o 
in Part II changes geometrically instead 
algebraically as this man’s special abi 
is greater or less. This probably makes 1 
results agree more nearly with the pract 
considerations; for the 
special ability should be markedly differ: 


extreme cases 


tiated. The genius is valued probably | 


creater than an actual measurement of 


pacity on a linear seale would indicat: 


The results of dealing with the seores | 
are presented graphically 


this method 
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Diagram 2. Differentiation Obtained by Diy 
ing Scores in Part I by Scores in Part II. 

Considering the diagram as a four-fold tal 
the engineers indicated by the test as sales eng 
neers are §S1 per cent. correctly so classified; a 
the engineers indicated by the test as design eng 
63 per cent. correctly so classified 


neers are 


r +- .70. 


Diagram 2. Considering the diagram as : 
fourfold table, we have the engineers dif 


ferentiated as follows: 


Assuming that if an eng’neer’s score i) 
Part I of the test is more than 3.2 times hi: 
score in Part II, he is a sales engineer, and 
that if his score in Part I is less than 3.2 
times his score in Part II, he is a design en 
gineer or a pure type of engineer, this test 
divides the engineers so that 81 per cent. of 
(Part I at 


IT) 


sales engineers; and 63 per cent. of thos¢ 


those above this critical ratio 


least as much as 3.2 times Part ar 


below it are design engineers or of a purely 


engineering type. The correlation between 























the test results treated in this way and the 


actual classification of the was r” 


70. 


The previous practice has been to place 


men 


the engineers according to their interes.s, 
but often the graduate engineers could not 
decide themselves what work they would 
preter. A test or scale of interests was pre 
pared to determine the ratio or per cent, of 

The 


essential feature of this test was to request 


interest in the various lines of work. 


the subject to check a list of names of oc- 
cupations with a plus or minus according 
as he would like to follow or would not like 
to follow the various occupations. In vari- 
this test, 


engineers insurance 


ous trials of design engineers, 


sales and salesmen 
showed a definite tendency to like or be in- 
terested in occupations which in nature of 
work were similar to those occupations in 
which they were already successful. The 
kind of they thought 


would give them the greatest satisfaction 


occupation which 
to follow was a significant criterion of the 
kind of work in which they could be and 
were already successful. Assuming that we 
did not know the actual occupations of the 
engineers, those engineers which this test 
of interests alone would select for sales en- 
gineering, would be 89 per cent. correctly 
placed or classified ; and the men which this 
test of interest selected for design engineer- 
ing would be 69 per cent. correctly placed 
or classified. This is shown graphically in 
Diagram 3. 

The correlation between the 
the test of interests and the results of the 
test of special r= + .50. 
This tends to show not only that there is 
high correlation between interests and spe- 
cial ability, but also that the test of inter- 
ests and the test of special capacity give 


results of 


capacities is 


reliable results. 

During the two years following this first 
study in August, 1920, many additional 
graduate engineers have been tested as they 
were employed by the firm. Also, the later 
records or careers of the men tested have 
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Diagram 
Preference for Occupations Requiring Sales Tv 


of Person. 


Considering the diagram as 
the interest test (Record of Interests places « 
rectly eighty-two per cent. of the engineers 
r S84. 


a four-fold tal 


been followed up and checked against the 
predictions of the tests. Of 58 graduate 
engineers who took the test of interests in 
1920 and 1921, the later assignment and 
1922 


This later check-up shows that this test of 


success were followed up in May, 


interests, alone, would have placed 85 per 
cent. of these men in the line of work in 
which they are now successful. 

We have the data on 121 graduate engi 
neers who took the special 
test, Parts I and II, in 1920 or 1921. This 
special ability test classified 68 per cent. of 


engineering 


the men as they were later segregated by 
the executives of the company after they 
had supervised the work of the engineers 
We have been able to 
follow up the later success of 76 of these 


for a few months. 


men; and we find that the test alone would 
have placed 74 per cent. of these men in 
the line of work in which they are now sue 


cessful. These two facts together, that is. 
the fact that the earlier classification of the 
men placed 68 per cent. of the men in 


agreement with the predictions of the test 
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the fact that a later classification 


placed 74 per cent. of the 


and 
men in agree- 
ment with the predictions of the test indi- 
cates that the accuracy of the test becomes 
more evident the longer the men have been 
at their work, and thus the more accurate 
the eriterion of their success is. Several of 
the men had been released or had left the 
company. The data that we have indicates 
that those who left were more likely to be 
among those who were shown by the tests 
We have record of only 
two had been 
changed from what it had been at first; but 
in both eases the change was from disagree- 
ment with the test of special capacity and 
the test of interests to agreement with the 


to be misplaced. 


men whose assignment 


indications of these tests, although the in- 
dications of these tests were not the cause 
of the change of assignment. 

There are 41 men, for whom we have cri- 
teria of later success, who were classified as 
sales engineers or as design engineers by 
both the test of special capacity and the test 
of interest. 
90 per cent., were classified by both tests 
alike for the same work in which they are 
now successful. 

According to the data that we already 
have, our conclusions are that these aids for 
placing engineers are proving to have a 
practical degree of reliability, and that the 
method or general principles upon which 
the practice is based may be accepted as 
The Westinghouse Electric and 
now using 


sound. 
Manufacturing Company is 
these tests as definite practical aids in clas- 
sifying and placing the graduate engineers 
as they come from the technical schools and 
colleges. 
Bruce V. Moore 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Arrer 15 months of investigation the Com- 


mittee on Education of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor has presented its report deal 
with social studies in the publie schools. 1 
Matthew W< 


president of the International Labor Press 


chairman ot the committee is 


America. 
The report declares that 


In recent there have been well-authent 


eated reports that selfish interests are seeking 


years 


use the public schools for propaganda pur} 

are attempting an indefensible censorship of t 
utterances of teachers, and are undermining t 
dignity and independence of the teaching profes 
sion. Such activities strike at the very heart 
successful democracy and tend to tear down t 
usefulness of the structure of public educat 
which the members of organized labor in comn 
with other public-spirited citizens have striven 


build up. 


A search is made to fix the responsibility for 
this “attempt to restrict public school teaching 
which is both menacing and undeniable,” and 
“much of the pressure,” it is found, “has come 


from local bodies, such as chambers of com 


merce, rotary clubs and the like.” The report 
blames, as an original impetus, “the wave of 
hysteria against ‘radicalism’ which passed ove 
the country during and immediately after the 
war, spread indiscriminately in the press, pulpit 
and other organs of expression, and directed 
even against ordinary liberal movements and 
organized labor,” and, second, the calculated 
propaganda of national organizations. 

After commenting on the 
small number of students taking the social sub- 
jects as electives, and on the fact that nearly al! 


comparativel, 


the instruction in these courses is still concen- 
trated in the later years of. high schools, the re- 
port deplores the delay of instruction in sub- 
ject-matters of such fundamental importance 
until the last two years of high school—which 





means, since a large number of students drop 
out before graduation, that many never benefit 
by these courses. “Thus,” urges the report, “it 
appears that there is a very decided need for 
the immediate reorganization of the curricula 
of most of our junior and senior high schools, 
so as to provide adequate opportunity for in- 
struction in these important subjects.” 


WORLD ESSAY CONTEST FOR 1923-24 


Tue American School Citizenship League has 
announced the subjects and terms of the World 
Essay Contest for 1923-24. This competition, 











open to students of all countries, is for three 
prizes of $75, $50 and $25 for the best essays 
in each of two sets. The subject for the compe- 
tition open to students in normal schools and 
“Methods of 


world friendship through education.” 


teachers’ colleges is promoting 

The sub- 
ject assigned for seniors in secondary schools 
is “The organization of the world for the pre- 
vention of war.” 

The contest will 1924. The 
United States judges are: Milton Bennion, dean, 
School of Education, University of Utah; M. L. 


close June 1, 


Brittain, president, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy; Miss Sarah A. Dynes, Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin; Harry A. Miller, Central Michigan Nor- 
School, Mt. Michigan; J. B. 
Brown, Tennessee State Department of Public 
Miss Annie C. Woodward, High 
Mass.; M. P. Shawkey, 
College; John W. Hall, 


dean, School of Education, University of Ne- 


mal Pleasant, 
Instruction; 
School, Somerville, 
president, Marshall 


vada; A. Dunean Yoeum, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Each essay must be accompanied by a topical 
outline and a bibliography with brief notes on 
each book. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words, 
and must be written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side only of paper 84% x11 inches with 
a margin of at least 144 inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by a 
letter giving the writer’s name, school, and home 
address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary, American School Citizenship League, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass., not 
later than June 1, 1924. 


LESSONS ON HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Miss Teresa M. LenNeEyY, a teacher in the 
New Rochelle, New York, public schools, con- 
tributed the best practical lesson on highway 
safety entered in the 1922 national contest, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Highway Edu- 
eation Board. More than 60,000 elementary 
school teachers competed. 

Judges who reviewed the lessons were Mrs. 
Louis N. Geldert, Washington, D. C., national 
president, League of American Pen Women; 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, Hartford, Conn., commis- 
sioner of education for Connecticut, and Dr. 
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Ernest Hamlin Abbott, New 
ot The Outlook. 
the United States Comn 
Dr. John J. Tigert. 


Second national honors in the 


York City. editor 
They served at the request of 


isisoner of Education, 


1922 


} 


plan by 


lesso 
Miss 
Henrietta M. Hornberger, a teacher in Pueblo, 


contest were awarded the lesson 
Colorado, schools, who will receive a check LO! 
Miss Clyde V. White, 
Briggs School, Portsmouth, Virginia, is the re 


three hundred dollars. 


cipient of a check for two hundred dollars, a 
token of third national honors awarded for the 
lesson she entered in the contest. 

Miss Lenney’s reward is five hundred dollars 
in cash and a trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid, her prizes the gifts of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Altogether more than one thousand dollars is 
thus given by the automotive organization to 
stimulate interest and concern in the problems 
of highway safety, aside from a more substan- 
tial sum, approximately $4,500, given children 
for essays on the subject. The contests, which 
with the 
1923, were conducted under the auspices of the 


were renewed same inducements in 
Highway Edueation Board, with the active co 
operation and support of state departments of 
education and school officials generally. 

Four other teachers were awarded honorable 
mention. They are Miss Geneviéve L. White, 


State Graded School, Mazomanie, Wisconsin; 
Miss School, 
Hughes Springs, Texas; Miss Bertha E. Wien- 


bar, Conway Springs Graded School, Conway 


Josie Jaynes, Goodson Rural 


Springs, Kansas, and Mr. M. K. Tschirgi, Sher- 
idan, Wyoming. They will not receive awards, 


but their lessons were considered as ranking 
next to those so designated by the committee. 
Miss Lenney’s lesson was taught to seventh 
grade pupils as a part of a lesson in eivies. 
She obtained a portion of her material from 
actual observations with her class at an “inter- 
section of streets where traffic was heavy.” 
“The streets,” she says, “were used by a great 
variety of moving vehicles and various classes 
of people. The careless, reckless, heedless, ig- 
norant behavior of the average person on the 
streets convinced the pupils that traffic laws 
must exist; that they must be known; that they 
must be enforced, and that aecidents are avoided 


with ease when a few simple traffic rules are 


strictly adhered to.” 
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EUROPE OF STUDENTS OF 
EDUCATION 


VISIT TO 


f the educational institutions of 


europe under the personal supervision of Pro- 


Elmer E. Jones, director of the school ot 


[e@SSOI 


education ot Northwestern Unive rsit. , ls to be 


indertaken the coming summer bv a e¢lass of 


icational 


Well-known ed 


experts in Europe have been communicated with 


\merican students. 


ind have agreed to lecture to the visiting stu- 
dents 
This travel course of study of European 
ve , co , 
chools, colleges and universities 1s open only 


\\ ho have coni- 


trial 


rraduate students 


rion. If the 


to seniors or 


pleted n B-course in edl 


successful, students 


course 1s another party ol 


taken over the following vear. As no 


tive to the eondition ol kuro- 


report as 


schools, or of their new work, has been 


nde since the world war, Dr. Jones believes 


important information may be secured. 


It is proposed to visit London, Brussels, 


Munich, Zurich, Rome and possibly one 
other great educational centers of 
The party will start from New York 
the 


shipboard, 


or two 


Europe 


on or about June 20. School teachers in 


party are planning to lecture on 


both going and returning. Three hours eredit 
in edueation at Northwestern U1 iversity will be 
riven to each member. 

The first 
weeks will be devoted to the study of English 
schools. In London the lectures will be at the 
University of London and Perey Nunn, profes- 
sor of edueation in the university, has agreed 
There will be at least thirty 


objective is London, where two 


to plan the course. 
} 


lectures in London and in the afternoons and 
over week-ends points of interest will be vis- 
ited, including the home of Shakespeare. It 
1s hoped to secure Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
fessors to assist in directing the English course. 

The next stop will be in Brussels where Pro- 
fessor De Croly, psychologist of the University 
of Louvain, will sponsor the investigation of 
Belzium’s edueational work. Paris is the third 
The French commissioner of 
edueation has written the 
plan and has agreed to arrange the lecture pro- 
The fourth stop will be at 


stop. national 


an indorsement of 


cram for France. 
Munich where Dr. Kuersehsteiner, who has lee- 
tured extensively in Ameriea, has given assur- 
ance of his full cooperation. He will provide 
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speakers on educational 


work throughout | 
University of Zurich it is planne 


From Zurich 


will proceed to Rome, where Miss Cs 


At the 
study Switzerland’s 
party 


pane 


schools. 
la, an assistant superintendent of Ror 
schools, who speaks English fluently, will « 

nize the course. It is expected that the p: 


ill sail from Naples for the United States 


SCHOLASTIC ELIGIBILITY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


AMONG the readjustments in the supervis 
ot undergraduate activities which the universit 
administration has effected within the last ye 
none is more important than that dealing wit 
the eligibility of students for participation 
affairs. In the past 


athletic and non-athletie 


there has been considerable contusion 


; 


owlng 
the existence of a double standard of eligibilit 
rules, athletic 
athletic activities, together with a total lack ¢« 


one tor and another for no 


uniformity respecting the definition of genera 
probation by different departments of the w 
deans at 


versity. To correct this the board of 


Provost Penniman propose 


the suggestion of 
to the Board of Trustees that all eligibility mat 
ters be handled by a sub-committee of their 
board, thus relieving the council on athletics, as 
well as a similar committee for non-athleti 
activities, of this particular duty. 

The board of trustees immediately aceepted th 
suggestion of the board of deans in accordance 
with the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Provost be and is hereby 
requested to appoint a committee of not less thar 
three members of the Board of 
be known as the Eligibility Committee, 


have all power to decide and act upon all cases of 


Deans which is t 


which sha 


students desiring to represent the University in 
extra curricula activities so far as their scholastic 
standing is concerned. 
Before this sub-committee the 
Board of Deans agreed upon the following six 


appointing 


basic conditions for the determination of 

lastie eligibility. 
1. That there 

scholastic eligibility for all student activities. 

2. That good standing in 80 per cent. of a stu 


should constitute the minimum 


single standard of 


shall be a 


scho- 


dent’s work 
lastic eligibility. 

















| 
: 
. 








T) {RE 2Q ~ 
That in determining scholast eligibility 
this percentage basis, all conditions standing 
against a student should be ineluded in th 
ROUDINY 


+. That action should be taken by the board of 


ans to devise and put into effect a uniform rule 
regard to general probation to be observed 


the schools of instruct 
5. That there should be one authority, prefera 
a small committee, to determine eligibility. This 
mmittee shall be appointed by the Provost and 
shall be responsible to the Provost and the Board 
f Deans. 
6. No student on general probation shall be per 


mitted to represent the university in any 


The eligibility 
Robert B. Burke, of the chairman 
Dean Johnson, of the Wharton 
School, and Dean Frazer, of the Towne Scien 
tific School. 


committee consists ol Dear 


College, 


Emory R. 


William Du Barry, assistant to 
Provost Penniman, was made secretary of the 
Committee, while Vice-Provost J. Hartley Mer 


rick was made a member ex-officio. 


RESIGNATION FORM THE GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Dr. Dickinson SERGEANT MILLER, who for- 
merly taught philosophy at Harvard and Co 
lumbia universities, has resigned as professor ot 
apologetics at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

In a formal statement, Dr. Miller thus states 
his position : 


In view of reports in the press, an explanatory 
statement is called for at this time in regard to 
the resignation, which will take effect at the close 
of this academic year (in May), of my professor 
ship at the General Theological Seminary. 

When the Bishops’ 
I had just received and was considering a very at 


tractive call to Smith College to undertake work 


Pastoral Letter was issued 


of essentially the same character as I have at pres 
ent. I felt, however, and still feel, an attachment 
to the General Seminary and recognize the im 
portance of its work, 

The Pastoral Letter seemed, at first, by itself to 
simplify my decision by compelling me to leave 
the general seminary of the church, but finally it 
became only one, though a very powerful, consid- 
eration amongst those that decided me 

Precedents in the church had clearly established 
liberty of interpretation in regard to certain arti 
cles of the creed. The Pastoral Letter, with its 
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, tat lie et ‘ ; ; 

t se clergy! i sufi t the 
who avail t s s t t accept 
certain art es is t sens 


Unhappily it « ses t t , ¢ 
Pimper 1] yr att s t t t 
transition, the very ol cts, s t and 
which are the whole aim of their we | 
it would appear to be not they it the Hous 
Bishops w are responsible If I staved at t 
seminary atter t 
protest I s is sens t t 
est oft mv pr | il teacl y l iv scl sly 


sought to avoid. It seemed | r to take this 

excellent g 

RELIEF FOR GERMAN PROFESSORS 
OF PHILOLOGY 


7 Philological Club ol the | niversity ol! 
North Carolina, at a meeting on Dece 


passed the following minut 


The members of The Philological Club of th 
University of North Carolina, believing that 
numbers of their German colleagues will suffer 
the necessities of life during the coming winter 
and actuated solely by the motive of contributi: 
what they can to the salvage of human 
intellectual pre 


of need suffers the 


xiuction in a class that during times 
greatest privation ar 1 receives 
the least aid, hereby authorize their president to 
appoint a committee of three, whose duty will be 
to secure from each member of the clul a ple igre 
for whatever amount he will give, to be div 

into four installments and collected at regular 

tervals during the remainder of the academic year, 


and forward the same to their German 


Z 


in the following manner: 
The committee will select from the faculties of 
German Universities a professor of German, a pro 


fessor of Romance languag 


guages, a | fessor « ( 
of the classical languages, and a profess Eng 
lish who may be known either personally or | 
reputation to members of the club as willing t 
undertake the distribution of the club’s gifts; t 


committee will forward one collection to ea 
the professors chosen, with the request that he put 


the same to the best use in relieving whatever want 


appeals to him as most urgent among teachers of 
his subject personally known to him, retaining 
himself, if he so desires, as mu as t 1 of 
the amount sent him. 

Realizing that their contributions will go but a 
very little way towards alleviating a great deal of 
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suffering, the members of the club hereby instruct 
their committee to ask the editors of whatever pub- 
lications the committee may select, to publish these 
resolutions, in the hope that the club’s procedure 
in this instance may encourage like actions being 
taken by similar organizations throughout our 
country; and furthermore the club instructs its 
committee to secure the promise of the most avail- 
able among those members of the club who will 
attend the approaching annual meeting of The 
Modern Lat 


resolution before that body. 


ruage Association to bring a similar 


~ = 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and some thirty affiliated scien- 
tifie societies are meeting at Cincinnati from 
December 27 to January 4 under the presidency 
of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the 
The opening session 


was held on Thursday evening, December 27, 


Smithsonian Institution. 


when the retiring president, Professor J. Play- 
fair MeMurrich, anatomist of the University of 
Toronto, addressed the association. 


THe Section of Education of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
holds sessions from December 27 to 29 under 
the chairmanship of Professor H. W. Holmes. 
The series is open on Thursday afternoon with a 
symposium of papers on the scientific aspect of 
education in general, including a historical re- 
view of the development of educational science. 
The Friday forenoon session will consider scien- 
tific methods in elementary, secondary and col- 
lege education, in teacher training and pre-school 
training. Professor Bird T. Baldwin’s address, 
as retiring vice-president for the section, was 
given on Friday afternoon. A Saturday fore- 
noon session is planned, with invitation papers 
on the scientifie study of educational finance, 
school-building, supervision, instruction and ed- 
ueational administration. 


Tue Section of Geology and Geography of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Seience celebrated at Cincinnati the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the association, in the foun- 
dation of which the earlier geologists played 
a prominent part. The section secured the con- 
sent of Professor T. C. Chamberlin, who re- 
cently celebrated his eightieth birthday, to 
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speak on the subject “Seventy-five years 


American Geology.” 


on “The Development of Geography in th 
United States,” and Professor H. L. Fairchil 
of the University of Rochester, spoke on som: 
of the early geologists. 


THe American Psychological Associatior 
meets at Madison, Wisconsin, under the presi 
dency of Professor Lewis M. Terman, of Star 
ford University, on December 27, 28 and 29. 
THe American Mathematical Society, o 


which Professor Oswald Veblen, of Princeto: 


University, is president, is meeting in New York 


on December 27, 28 and 29. The Chicago s 


tion of the association and the Mathematical 


Association of America, of which Professor R 


D. Carmichael is president, meets at Cincinnati 


in affiliation with the American Association. 


NELLIE F. CorNELL, principal of School 24, 
Rochester, N. Y., observed her eighty-fourth 
birthday anniversary on October 11. On Janu- 
ary 1, she will begin her sixty-second year as 
a publie school teacher. Miss Cornell became 
principal of School 24 in September, 1877. She 


is the first and only principal of the school. 


Ear.e U. Rvae has been appointed professor 
of education at the Colorado State Teachers 


College, at Greeley. 


Joun RossMAN, formerly director of second- 
ary education in the publie schools of Fort 
Smith, Ark., is now assistant superintendent of 
schools at Gary, Ind. 


Dr. Marvin F. Beeson, director of coopera- 
tive extension service for teachers in Western 
Colorado, for the University of Colorado, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and Western State 
College of Colorado, has become director of 
education in San Diego State Teachers College 
of California. 


Dr. Hersert A. Toops, who has been assist- 
ant to Dr. Thorndike in the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, has accepted 
a position in the Bureau of Research at Ohio 
State University. 


Epwarp W. Bosnart, former principal of 
the West Technical High School in Cleveland, 


Professor William Morris 
Davis, of Harvard University, gave an address 























Ohio, and of the High School in Binghamton, 
New York, will give courses at the University 
the 
vision of vocational education during the Win- 


of Chicago in administration and super- 


ter and Spring Quarters. This work has pre- 
viously been given by Emery T. Filbey, associate 
protessor of industrial education and dean of 
University College, who will now devote his time 
to the administration of the Institute of Meat 
Packing which is being organized at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in cooperation with the In- 


stitute of American Meat Packers. 


Dr. Irwin Roman, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor ot 


mathematics at Vanderbilt University. 


Miss Cora C, CoLsurn, assistant professor of 
institution economics in the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, has been 
riven six She has 
accepted the invitation of the Yale Corporation 
to go to New Haven for that period to make 
and carry out plans for the reorganization of 
the Yale Commons. 


months’ leave of absence. 


Tue Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
by a special grant of $10,000 to Teachers’ Col- 
lege, has made possible research with children 
of pre-kindergarten age. This work is under 
the division of school experimentation of the 
Institute of Educational Research, of which Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell is director, with Professors 
Patty S. Hill, Mary Swartz Rose and E. L. 
Thorndike acting as advisers and Dr. Bess V. 
Cunningham as executive secretary. Studies in 
nutrition are conducted at the Manhattanville 
Nursery of New York City under the direction 

Miss Gertrude A. 
nutritional 


of Professor Rose, with 


Preische, as associate in research. 
The psychological experiments are conducted at 
the Hecksher Foundation for Children. Mrs. 
Mary Cover Jones, who has been appointed as- 
sociate in psychological research, is to carry on 


the work there. 


ProressoR GopFREY THOMSON, visiting pro- 
Uni- 


con- 


fessor from Armstrong College, Durham 
versity, Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, is 
ducting several courses in educational psychol- 
ogy this year at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Professor Thomson is a specialist 
in the field of educational tests and measure- 


ments. 
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A. FOWLER rophvsies, Ty 
perial College of Science and Technology, and 
G. I. Taylor, 


Trinity College, Can 


protessor ort Ast 


fellow and lectur 


er In mathe 
matics, ibridge, 


appointed Yarrow Research Professors of th 
Roval Society under the gitt of £100,000 made 


by Sir Alfred Yarrow. 


Proressor E. SrrémGreEN, of the University 
ot Copenhagen, has been called to a protessor- 
ship of theoretical astronomy at the University 


of Berlin. 


Dr. G. 
zig, has been ealled to a protessorship ot mathe- 
Munich. 


HerGoutz, of the University of Leip- 


matics ac the University of 


ARNOLD THEILER, director of the 


Institute of 


PROFESSOR 
Bacteriological Pretoria, has been 
made a doctor of philosophy, honoris causa, by 


the University of Berne. 


Proressor ALEXANDER Marr, of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, has been elected president 
Dr. Betts Taplin 
newly organized Liverpool 


and vice-president of the 
Psychological So 
ciety. 


has returned to 


Allahabad, India, 


atter completing bis work for the doctor’s de- 


Proressor J. C. MAnry 


Ewing Christian College, 
gree in psychology at the University of Iowa. 
Dr. Herbert G. Krins, late of the department ot 
zoology of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
joined the same institution as professor of zool- 


Walter D. Kline, Ph.D. (Yale, ’23), be- 


comes protessor ol chemistry. 


ory. 


— 


Joun MASEFIELD has been appointed by the 
vice-chancellor of Oxford University to deliver 
the Romanes Lecture on June 4. The subject 


will be “Shakespeare and spiritual life.” 
Ernest Bernspaum, professor of English at 
Illinois, 


his sabbatical year abroad, addressed the Eng- 
Great Britain, at Chelten- 


the University of who is spending 
lish Association of 
ham College, November 24. He spoke on “The 


masterpieces of historical romance.” 


Dr. F. N. Coie, professor of mathematics in 
Columbia University, has been granted leave of 
absence for the second half of the present aca- 
demic year. 

Pau. F. Criark, Ph.D., professor of medical 
bacteriology at the University of Wisconsin, has 
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returned trom a semester’s leave of absence. 
Dr. Clark served as delegate at the Pasteur cen- 


tenary in Paris. 


Proressor JOHN Matrruews MANLY, head of 
the department of English at the University ol 
Chicago, is to deliver a Lowell Institute course 
of leetures in Boston during the last week of 
January and the first week of February. His 
subject for the series of lectures is “Some New 


Light on Chaucer.” 


Tne death is announced of Dr. Junius Jordan, 
formerly Arkansas state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and for the last twenty-one vears 


superintendent of city schools in Pine Bluff. 


‘THe Virainra,” a $100,000 community 


house erected by Ellen Browning Scripps, 59, 
of LaJolla, Calif., in memory of her sister, 
Virginia Seripps, who died in April, 1921, was 
dedicated at Rushville, Ill., October 12. “The 
Virginia” is situated on an 80-acre tarm long 
in the possession of the Scripps family, which 
was lett to the city by Miss Virginia Seripps 
and James E. Seripps, the former having the 
larger interest. The farm has been made into 
a park and community playground under a 
$16,000 development fund donated by the Misses 
Virginia and Ellen Browning Seripps and E. 
W. and James E. Seripps. A nine-hole golf 
course has been laid out, a lake has been made 
and driveways and playgrounds constructed. 
Robert Scripps, of Cincinnati, O., acted for 
Miss Ellen Scripps in presenting the community 
house to the city. A memorial tablet was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Rex Clark, of Pasadena, Calif 


daughter of the late James E. Scripps. 


Tue New York City Board of Education, at 
a recent special meeting, awarded contracts 
amounting to more than $2,500,000. The econ- 
tract for the new James Madison High School 
in Avenue P, at Twenty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, 
was awarded to the Turner Construction Com- 
pany, the lowest bidder, for $2,045,000. The 
building is to be completed in fifteen months. 
The George Colon Company won the contract 
for the addition to P. S. 36, the Bronx, Black 
Rock Avenue near Casle Hill Avenue, on a bid 
of $347,000. The contract for heating and ven- 
tilating the Girls’ Commercial High School was 
given to the Almirall Company on a bid of 


$229,388. 
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Mary Courts B RNETT, widow of the 
Captain Burk Burnett, has conveyed her ¢ 
estate to Texas Christian University of Fy 
Worth. One fourth of the income from the « 
tate will be turned over to the university duri 
the life of Mrs. Burnett and the entire incor 
after her death. The estate is valued 
$4,000,000 and includes, besides various ranelx 
and city blocks, oil lands which have been test¢ 
but not developed which are thought to have ; 
possible value of $10,000,000. With the exce} 
tion of the original endowment of the Rice | 
stitute, this is the largest single gift ever mad 
to education in the southwest. Texas Christi: 
University is a standard college with no gradu 
ate school and no professional schools The 
medical department was closed in 1918 and th 
law department in 1920. In June of 1923, th 
institution celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
Before the Burnett gift, the endowment of! 
Texas Christian University was only $800,000 
and the main support has come from voluntary 


taxes of the Christian churches of the southwest 


THE council of the University of Birming- 
ham has received through Mr. Neville Chamber 
lain an offer of £29,000 from Mr. Henry Barber, 
of Culham Court, Henley-on-Thames, and for 
many years a citizen of Birmingham, to endow 


a professorial chair of law in the university. 


THE residue of the estate of the late Si 
Albert John Hobson, amounting to £100,000, is 
hequeathed to the University of Sheffield, Eng 


land. 


THe thousand-dollar prize secured to the 
University of California from the Universal 
Pictures Corporation by the success of William 
Elwell Oliver, a graduate student, in the 
Laemmle Scholarship contest for the best 
scenario written by a college student, will be 
invested. The income will be available for the 
purchase of books for the University Library 


bearing upon the drama. 


A NEW prize of $250, to be known as the 
English Prize for high distinction in English 
studies, is announced by the Department o1 
English at the University of Vermont, and will 
be awarded for the first time in the spring of 
1925. The successful candidate will receive not 


only the money prize, but also a certificate in- 


scribed and signed by the president and the 

















hairman of the English department. It is also 
rovided that the recipient of this prize shall 
be graduated with highest honors in English 
nd that, if he enrolls the ensuing college year 
the university for graduate work in English, 
he shall receive a research tellowship. This new 
rize Will be awarded to members in full regu- 
standing in the senior class each year. The 
purpose is to “raise the standard of classroom 
exercises and to stimulate a more lively interest 
the study of English generally.” 
CONSIDERABLE increases in expenditures by 
eleven cities, having populations ot 500,000 to 


500,000, for the maintenance and operation ot 


schools and for permanent school 


ments, have been made public by the Depart- 


lmprove- 


ment ot Commerce. The greatest advances 

vere reported by New Orleans, which increased 
its expenditures 204 per cent. for maintenance 
and operation in 1922 over the 1917 level and 
1,620 per cent. for permanent improvements. 
The per capita cost to New Orleans, however, 
was the lowest of any of the cities listed, being 
$8.50 for maintenance and $1.29 for improve- 
ments, as of June 30, 1922, as compared with 
$2.98 and 8 cents, respectively, June 30, 1917. 
Milwaukee was listed as increasing its expendi- 
tures in the five-year period 104 per cent. for 
operation and 124 per cent. for improvement, 
Washington 92 per cent. and 223 per cent., 
Newark (N. J.) 104 and 207, Cincinnati 100 
and 125, Minneapolis 74 and 655, Kansas City 
131 and 882, Indianapolis 149 and 873, Seattle 
103 and 169, Rochester (N. Y.) 194 and 947, 
and Jersey City 88 and 11 per cent. 

Tue school teachers of Medford, Mass., have 
petitioned the school committee for an increase 
of salary. The petition states that twenty-four 
communities in Massachusetts are paying higher 
salaries than Medford, and that many of the 
teachers are receiving offers of higher wages 
elsewhere. The elementary and junior high 
teachers, numbering about 200, ask for a flat 
increase of $100 each, making the maximum 
for the former $1,600, and the latter $1,700. 
The high school teachers ask for a $200 in- 
crease, one half of which to start in September, 
1924, and the remainder in September, 1925. 
The present maximum at the high school is 
$2,300 for the male teachers and $1,700 for 


the women. 
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A SPECIAL correspondent of the Christia 
Science Monitor writes: “N« Wspaper editors oO! 
North Dakota considered the recent convention 
ot the North Dakota State Education 
A cheek up OL space 
North Dakota to the 


tion real news. 


D\ the leading papers ol 


convention as compared to other news, and par 
ticularly to the state high school championship 
football game, which is to the State what a ‘Big 
Ten’ Conference game is to n! other weste 
states, shows that education led in the mount 
of space. The Bismarck Tribune, publish 

the state capital, where the educators met é 
voted 153 inches, or more than seve columns 


to the e@ucation association convention in an 
eight-page edition on November 23, and on the 
same day devoted 25 inches to the state high 
school championship came, played there that 
Noven her 22, 
devoted 120 inches to the education 


football game. 


day. The same newspaper, on 
association 


convention and 22 inches to a 


The Fargo Forum on each of the two days 


printed almost three columns of convention 
news, while it gave less than one column to the 
football true of the 
Mandan Daily 


news as secon 


game. The same was 


Herald. The 


News ‘played’ the educational 


Grand Forks 


dary only to the German crisis, using a 


‘streamer’ headline on the convention. The 


Grand Forks Herald used a ‘streamer’ on the 
convention in one edition. There was no sen- 


sational news emanating from the education 
convention. The resolutions, which were fea 
tured prominently, asked that the offices of su 
perintendents of schools of state and county be 
taken out of politics and that a higher standard 
be maintained in all schools and in the require- 


ments for teachers.” 


CuHarutes H. Burke, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, states in his annual report, just issued, 
that the government’s Indian policy during the 
coming vear will again emphasize the educa 
tional phase: As a result of the intensive cam 
paign in 1923, attendance at government hoard 
ing and day schools totalled 24,145, or nearly 
2.000 more than the normal capacitv, and the 
number of eligible children not in school was 
reduced by 5,000. Commissioner Burke’s recom- 


} 


mendations inelude additional sanatoria to help 


in overcoming disease, and a hospital for crip 


The Indian population in the 


pled children. 
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United States, the report states, is now 344,303, 
an increase in ten years of 13,664. The total 
value of individual and tribal property is esti- 
nated at $1,010,870,519, an inerease in ten 
Allotments of land 


ere made in the last twelve months to nearly 


vears ofl $34 9 59 256. 


1,000 Indians, comprising 1,904,000 acres. 


SENATOR COPELAND, of New York, introduced 
a resolution in the United States Senate last 
week calling for an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Education of so-called “diploma 
mills.” Under the resolution the committee 
would be asked to learn whether any branches 
of the federal government are employing rradu- 
ates of the “diploma mills”; whether local re- 
quirements regarding registration of medical 
practitioners are being observed, and whether 
the Oriental University, Washington, D. C., 
which has been barred from using the mails, was 
a “diploma mill.” Senator Copeland said it had 
been reported to him that, owing to the activi- 
ties of the fake universities, American medical 
rraduates in foreign countries are being dis- 


criminated against. 


Ar the convoeation of the University of Chi- 
cago on December 18, degrees were conferred 
upon 152 candidates. These included 84 bach- 
elor’s degrees in the College of Arts, Literature 
and Science, 16 in the College of Education and 
ten in the School of Commerce and Adminis- 


tration. 


Seventy-five men students of the University 
of Michigan made up the cast which presented 
a musical comedy entitled “Cotton Stockings” 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
City, on December 18. There was also an or- 
chestra of twenty students. The itinerary for 
the performances ineludes Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids and Detroit. 


Aw educational exposition in which all schools 
of the Oregon Agricultural College will unite 
will be given February 22 and 23, to show high 
school students what the college is doing in a 
vocational and educational way. A home eco- 
nomies style show, military parade, public 
speaking contest, high school band contest, 
tvping contest, junior chamber of commerce 


convention, vocational guidanee conference and 


} 


an exhibit of the work of all schools and 


partments are planned. Thomas Arkle C| 
dean of men at the University of Illinois, 
act as director of the vocational guidance 
ference, the purpose of which is to show | 
school students more about college courses 


which they are interested. 


ONE third of the population of Montana 
taken or is taking advantage of the extens 
service of the University of Montana, accord 
to a recent statement of Chancellor M. 


Brannon. 


THE second conference of collegiate instr 
tors of foreign service training subjects 
held at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D 
C., Wednesday, December 26, under the dir 
tion of the Advisory Council and the Cor 
mittee of Fifteen on Educational Preparati 
for Foreign Service. This conference was 
held on the day prior to the opening of t! 
annual meeting of the American Economic As 
sociation. In May, 1922, 48 colleges and uw 
versities reported 3,122 students carrying work 
in foreign service as a major. In April, 192 
52 universities reported 4,972 students. The 
two sessions of the conference, at 2 p. m. and § 


p. m., are open to the public. 


A NATIONAL illiteracy conference will be held 
in Washington, D. C., from January 11 to 14, 
1924, under the auspices of the Illiteracy Com- 
mission of the National Education Association, 
the United States Bureau of Education, th 
American Legion and the General Federation o! 
Women’s Clubs. 


Tue Philological Association of the Pacifi 
Coast held its twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
the Assembly Hall of the San Francisco Pub 
lie Library, November 30 and December 1, Pres 
ident Ciuvord G. Allen in the chair. Of the 157 
members of the society, 106 are affiliated with 
the Modern Language Association, and 87 hold 
membership in the American Philological Asso 
ciation. During this session, a program 0! 
thirty-one papers was discussed, and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the society was informally 
celebrated by the men of the association at a 
smoker held at the University Club. Officers 
elected for the year 1923-24 are: President, 
Arthur P. McKinlay; vice-presidents, Raymond 
M. Alden and Clarence Paschall; secretary, 
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asurer, 


Kennedy; tre 
following members wi 


the 


artz; and 
he executive comm 


i Linforth, Edward A. Wi 


Martin. 


ittee: Rudolph Schevill, 


her and E. Whit 


eentennial celebra 


United 


ix December 6 and 7 
I Teac her Tri 
at the 
Terre Haute. 
Tue National 


University 


the 


oO ining in the states 


Normal 


I observed 


at 


] 
ool 


Association of Prince 


Alumni 


will hold its biennial convention 


t vear in Atlanta, Ga. The three-day ses 
will open March 21 and will end March 
George K. Reed, ’99, of New York, is 
| irman of the national committee in charge 


the. convention. 
A Girt of $3,000,000 to Northwestern Uni 


Ward, 
Yr husband, has 
the 


will 


sitv from Mrs. Montgomery widow otf 


nerchant, as a memorial to he 
n announced by President Scott. At 
f Mrs. Ward, the 
reate with this money a medical center upon 
McKinlock Memorial 


Avenue and Lake Shore Drive, and will name it 





suggestion o university 


1? 


Campus, Chicago 


the “Montgomery Ward Memorial.” It will 
| embrace the University Medical and Dental 
Schools and will specialize not only in the 
training of students in medicine and dentistry 


but will actively serve the Chicago commu ity 
in welfare work. 

A seguest of $100,000 to Princeton Univer- 
the late Moses 
New 


The bequest is in memory ot Mr. Pyne’s 


sity was contained in the will of 


Taylor Pyne, Jr., who died recently in 
York. 


father, who was an alumnus and f 


ot 


Or 


r many years 


a trustee Princeton. 





> 
or 


sonpT Hatt, the fifth and newest completed 
unit of the Cornell dormitory system, was for- 
mally presented to the university by the Cor- 
nellian council for the alumni body on Decem- 
15. Mrs. A. Miles, daughter of 


George C. Boldt, for whom the building is 


ber Graham 


named, has recently given $50,000 for another 

unit. to be named Boldt Tower. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
A LEAGUE FOR HONESTY 


THREE years ago a League for Honesty was 
formed in the Commercial High School of At- 
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lanta, Georgia Phe if ( 
English classes ‘ spre throu 
the school Spo mi stances ¢ ‘ 
thinking and t t \t ta | 
over the world, ere bé y } 
papers which I was encourag tud 
ead, that we wonders hethe e i 
something about the t ( trie ext ‘ 
t10 to have a ¢l ( cle ‘ ! ( 
T i RlnY a tA ait ng ‘ 4 ‘ » ep 
honest thinking 1 t yr among scl 
pils During the three vears the ( ] 
been in operation man) students | 
testimony as to how much good it has done 
in opening their eyes to what real he 
means. They are coming to believe that 
ean achieve honesty and that some must 
honesty thrust upon the to parody SI 
peare. They are trying to make honest 
ionable. 

Though the league is in its i 
not vet felt its strength, it has inspired t 
the other high schools to investigate it a 
to give it atrial. Parents of children u 
schools have said that the wished these s« 
would take up the idea; that when the 
to teach their children not to cheat al 
in their school work, the children ou 
spond, “Everybody else is doing it.” It 
be that schools in other cities may nt 
out the idea of the leacue. For this re 
am publishing what we are doing 

Commercial High has a modified form o 
dent government. Each class elects a fin 
second proctor to look atter the interests 


conduct of the class and to s 
the teachers. We called a n 
proctors of the third grades 
then a three year school) and 


le wing covenant: 


students of C 


We, the 


erve as helps 
eeting OL the 
(our school 
drew p the 
i! i 
order 
ple of a 
S ‘ te 
the @ 
» thie ' 
selves 
7 r ‘ 
mM S as 
ir ses t 


To firr ly estal lis! ti pl 
deal throughout the school, 

To put the morals of C. H 
higher plane, 

To make students square wit 
as with others, 
Do bind ourselves toget ind 
respect honesty by not cheating 
promote honesty by not 
within our power, any on¢ ‘ 
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( il bers the ] ague i the 
J r t f 1920-1921, 90 per t. of whos 
tud + sig j + e eo int 
\ s r 4 H.S iv | i ber ¢ 
the League for Honest t. of its 
T | fs s t Di ly ’ ’ +; 1 + 
ep it 


This pledge is to be enforeed through the in 
strumentalit f student government 
A eour isting of the first proct nda 


duly elected representative, not an officer in stu 
dent government, of each class which is a member 
of the league, shall meet at a regular set time to 


be determined upon later. 


These representatives shall constitute a council 
which shall duly elect a president, a vice-president 
ind a s¢ eta from their number 

The president of the council shall preside at all 


eetings The sec retary shall keep on record the 
list of class-members with the signatures of the 
students in the class who have joined 
The representatives of the class-members shall 


report to the council of the league any violations 


Atter we found that the third grades wel- 
comed the idea, we introduced it into the second 
and first grades 

In 1921 Commercial High School became a 
tour vear school, and we soon found our coun- 
eil too ecun hbersome, so we tormed an executive 
board of the proctors and representatives of the 
senior classes and one representative trom each 
of the lower grades. The proctors and repre- 
sentatives of each of the lower grades at first 
met every two weeks, the executive board, eve ry 
week; but last vear each body found a meeting 
once a month sufficient. 

A teacher may report a case of dishonesty, 
or a representative may report one which he 
himself knows of or which has been ealled to 
his attention by any two members of the class 
in which the ease occurred, to the supervisory 
teacher of student government, who sifts the 
case to make sure there has been no false aecu- 
sation, and who tries to make the culprit con- 
Less The ease is then earried to the executive 
board, recorded and punished. In the first 


grade, tor an offense of cheating in home work 


or daily ork oO kind. the pu} 

varned b his procto! For a seco d of 

in the first grade or a first offense of tl 

in one of the upper grades, or for che 

imination in anv grade, the culprit = 

to take ero 1 that OTK ! hic! ne ¢ ‘ 
d to take the a } 1A il +} t su , 


all who make above eighty per cent. 11 


are exempt from semi-annuals in Comm 
High Sehool. All his teachers are arm 
keep an eye on him. The second time his 


comes betore the executive board he hi: 
added punishment ot having his name re: 
every class with the nature of his offenss 


the third offense he would be suspended 


one has been suspended tor cheating sine¢ 
league was formed. The league does not d 
with cases of actual stealing of money, bo 
ete.—The pupil signs the pledge for his wl 
four years of school life, but he is give 
opportunity to renew his pledge each year 
What were some of the difficulties of 1 


league its first year? Three classes ot 


refused to sign the pledge: those who did 
want to tell on others; those who said that th 
would look out for themselves and let the ot 
fellow do the same; the honest thieves tl 
who refused to bind themselves not to eh 
The teachers who were espe ially interested 
the league gave talks to the proctors and to t 
classes, showing them that they owed a du 
society to help make it as honest as possibl 
that those who are honest and need no ple 
to make them keep so are in duty bound to he 
the other fellow; that hel ping the other fel 


is the ideal of the twentieth century; that t! 
orld has progressed away from the selfish id 
of each one Saving his own soul. The ho 
est(?) thieves were given to understand tl 
they would be watched. The last two y 

every class has signed the pledge one hundr 
per cent. 

Ilas the leacue done any vood? Both teacl 
ers and pupils think so. The first graders s 
that it has helped them to see what real honest 
means, and the classes are eager to keep thi 
members up to the mark. Those who have he! 
office say that they have been helped a gre 
deal in trying to help others. The league | 
not done away with all cheating. It never ¢ 


pects to. It expects to effect a great improve 


ment. The students are beginning to see that 











Y 


eir league is not just a means ot getting the 


fenders punished, Dut is a means OL prevent 
4 dishonest) by making each pup take stoc} 
himself and see wherein he has bee a 

nest in getting illegitimate heip 1 sa \ 


towards 


Hicu Scuoo 





DISCUSSION 


ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND 


ALICE had bee 


fore she had any trouble with the ear. 


this 


n on the road tor five days he 
She had 
way betore and therefore the 


never been 


country and the people looked strange to her. 
Now that her automobile was really on the point 
of refusing to respond to her urging she began 
to look about for assistance. Some three hun- 
dred yards ahead ot her she saw the tottering 
figure of a very old and decrepit farmer. She 
drew up beside him and asked the way to the 
nearest garage. 
said the old man in a 
“Ves No, 


that is, we don’t eall ’em garages now-a 


I was a bov there 


“Garage—Garage,” 


dazed and reminiscent tone, young 
lady, 
days. I can remember wher 
was a man by the name of 

“But,” Alice interrupted, “something is the 
matter with my engine; I want help.” 

“Yes, Yes,” said the 
ahead, Miss, you'll come to it 

She did come to it 


tile. 


Id man, “right straight 


a great expanse ol plate 


class and white Across the 


front ot 
the building blazoned the letters 
V-E-H-I-C-U-L-A-R L-A-B-O-R-A-T-O-R-Y 
As her machine crawled and sputtered up to the 


entrance the proprietor appeared from a side 


were 


door with a commercial smile. 
said Alice. 
Alice 


7 want you 


“Are vou the head-mechaniec ?” 
He stared 
thought she heard a sniff of seorn. 
I don’t know 
she continued with a vague feeling that 


l After a 


] } 
asked the 





vacanthy into space and 


to fix my ear what is the matter 


with it,” 


she had wrong question. 


moment of painful silence he said, “We 


repair ears he re, Madame, we examine, diagnose 


words were so distinet and 


: and classify.” The 
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An ideal is put betore oul students 


which to strive, and a helping hand is 


that 


} 
SO soleml 


sponse than t et out of the 
helplessly lacing the str rel 

Her timid manner seemed to please } 
“Mechanie is a word we never use here, ‘ 


"a am the enet operator.” \ 4 ties ‘ 


he accented the last S\ Dl¢ ‘ 

“We will examine vour car tor vou and dete 
mine its C. V.” What is C. V., the t A 
but something in the manner ot the 1 ept 
her from asking. He stood up ver tr 

and solem He was dressed i nite er 


white gloves; in one hand he held a thermomete1 


and in che other a piece of red tape “Come 
in,” he said, in another burst of friendlines 
“and I will explain our whole plan to you.” 
Alice tollowed him into the front office The 


office was crowded with adding machines, col 


The operator offered her a chan “Now te 
begin with,” he said as he placed his right « 
bow in his lett palm and extended his fore 


ger, “we have discovered that automobiles differ, 


or, in other words, they are not all alike We 
take this as our bas prineiple What we 
really want to do is to classify them in terms 
ot a common denominator We must find some 
basis of comparison One of our leading oper 


suggested that there is a fixed rel 


ators 


hetween the age of a car and its performance 


Elaborate experiments were undertaken which 


left truth of this | 


pothnes! 


no doubt of the 


We may speak of the age of the car as its 
chronological age and the performance as it 
mental age—a car is as old as it feels ou 


know. Now if we divide the manut 


namber by the mental age we get the C. \ | 


should have explained that the mental age 

easily found by plotting a curve of normal dis 
tribution.” Here the operator indicated a chart 
done in red and green ink. “You ll observe 
that there are more ordinary cars tl there are 
extraordinary ones. Now if we should find that 
your car 1s extra-ordinary it will be placed 

the class at this end of the seale or that t! 
case may be. Science has proven that e! 
number of instanees the distribution is constant 


I forgot to sav that C. V. is an abbreviation for 


commercial value. We may safelv assume that 


your car has aC. \ It is our dut to find it.” 


“T thought—,” said Alice 
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“You shouldn’t think,” snapped the operator, 
“that’s my _ business. Now.” he continued, 
lapsing into his lecture tones, “we find the C. V. 
by dividing the serial number by the tunctional 
derivative of the normal curve of trequency. 
This done, we have an absolute basis ot classi 
fication. It you will now go with me to our 
work room I will point out the general features 
of our contribution to the great social problem 
of vehicular traffie.’ Lulled by the musical 
flow of articulate sound Alice followed as in a 
dream to the work rooms. “Here,” said the 
operator, “is a group of ears with a C. V. of 
less than ‘point even-five. We eall these our 
feeble minded cars. Over there is a large sec- 
tion for ears which satisfy their owners. We 
call those normal cars, and beyond, we have a 
space reserved for cars that are better than they 
ought to be. The stalls in that section are nof 
full because most cars are no better than they 
ought to be.’ At this point the operator 
cleared his throat and was about to resume 
when Alice boldly pointed to the group of feeble 
minded ears and said, “Some of these cars are 
Fords and some are Cadillaes, some have 
broken wheels and some have broken engines, 
and some do not seem to be broken at all.” 

“They are though,” said the operator, “our 
experts have classified them on the basis of the 
C. V. and this group is made up ot those below 


‘point-seven-five. The C. V. is the same.” 


“Do vou attempt to repair these ears?” asked 
Alice timidly. 

“We used to,” said the operator, “but it was 
found to be very expensive and our study con- 
vineed us that the C. V. remains constant. Here 
and there a wheel might be replaced and the 
ears made to run again but this would not affect 
the normal eurve of distribution. The C. V. 
remains constant. To be sure mistakes are 
sometimes made in classification. If your ear, 
for instance, should by any chance develop into 
a class higher than the one in which it is placed 
by our experts that would be sufficient evidence 
that the C. V. had not been properly calculated 
for, as I have told vou, the C. V. is constant. 
This ear is in facet lacking a radiator, and this 
one has no gasoline, and that one over there 
has gasoline but no spark plugs, and the one at 


the end of the row had a fool for a driver, but 


they are all below ‘point-seven-five.” We call 








them our morons, as I indicated, that is, 
are sub-normal in terms of the C. VY. 
C. V. is constant, as you know.” 

“Is there anything more to be said?” 
Alice. 


“Contrariwise,” said the operator. 


QUOTATIONS 


LECTURES ON THE VOCATIONS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THEORETICALLY, the college graduate ought 
be in a position to choose a career; practica 
he is often put to it to get a job. Getting a 
is an immediate necessity with some men by the 
time they have finished their senior year, the 
hopes ot graduate training for a protession, 
they had any, waiting pertorce on the aceun 
lation of further funds; for others, getting 
iob is an alternative to choice ot a career bi 
cause they have never given either careers 0 
jobs their serious attention. A tew men kno 
what they want to do and what training it r 
quires and have made their plans according] 
The majority, whether they ean afford furth 
education or not, know little about voeatio 
and are innocent especially of accurate knovy 
edge as to the qualifications for happy and et! 
fective work in the callings they might enter 
the rewards such eallings offer, or the trainin: 
they demand. Very few indeed have made 
survey of vocations or tried to estimate th 
own fitness for success in any of them. 

The lectures on voeations, which were unde 
taken last vear under the leadership of Dea 
} 


Greenough and are to be continued now un 
the direction of a committee headed by Assistant 
Dean Leighton, are intended to stimulate up 
per-classmen to consider seriously the probler 
of choosing a eareer and to give them informa 
tion about a number of the professions com- 
YY only chosen by college craduates. The seri Ss 
last year was well attended. This year’s le 
tures were begun by President Lowell with ar 
address on “Choosing a eareer”; and the list of 
speakers ineludes leaders in a number of call 
ings, who should be able to speak inspiringls 
and with authority on their several topies. Th 
project is to be commended and we hope it will 
prove sufficiently useful to be continued. 


Lectures on the voeations are of course but a 
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f In vocations ruldance e as statement ) \ \{ S ‘ 
that the committee plans to supplement with ge ere ) ‘ est 
s series of addresses by personal conterences ideal that is wort ‘ ‘ 
DY providing means and materials lor the 
7 ' ; Directly O ( 
eful studv of vocational probierms Lh 
: t selves t 
Harvard College Library and especially the ,. , p : 
. he atmos - P 
lection of the Bureau of Voeational Guid , . 
ther wavs such PI Ss 
e at the Graduate School ot Edueat on con ] } 
nN ‘ 
no doubt, all the valuable mat al on vo r an @ y mav s ‘ 
tions yet in print. <A puzzled senior ought to form the tasks of t ty 
be able, unde proper direction, to discover in thev will lose that ffal ( that it 
these eollections at least the more nr portant power, that myster I luence W 111s t 
facts about a vocation he thinks of entering the ven t t 
Lectures on the protessions have been institute : . 
+ « ‘ . . ] . + , > ‘ " 
| . ] } ec in the yast: but = 
‘ llarvard a number ot time In U! } ; Du Following s ne fter the Report 
; have ver r) mtinned. heeanse th } . 
ev nave neve! heer ie | rite ° ecause Lilt rec t Re } Commissions ¢ Oo ( 
terest in them has gradually died away. The: brides i the firct oubiiel 
tend almost inevitabl 0 Hect ‘ l | to these nive $* an M M 
oo ” - - ap eee ¢ =) 
0 al. I) pirs on 1 i¢ iranple, bu it apis) evitabh . — the terest P 
olves the individual problem. Information, hether these instituti ( continu 
this lanrect ct eoOmNnaet noo? st an é 
Cle est, mo COl ‘ l ‘ | . Tall The qu Tle el] ( 
’ , , 
form, Is even more desirable Perhaps the ¢o1 
; must at some tine the iture tii 
mittee might find it possible to prepare a brie! oe op 
SCLVE to the P|} Listing outside 0 ! 
} ; 
compendium on a eertain number oft vocations, 
point that the chief differences bet we thie 
settiy forth si tacts as al KI n, directing . 
etting forth such fact chest aden lish and American universities center. 
students to the best sourees of intormation 


hooks and pamphlets, and telling them to whor 


. u versities ¢ | r ot . 

to go for personal counsel. Some such service ; 

rom the de d eu ‘ 
ought. we believe, to accompany the present 

Wats Pa without crihieing the ide ‘ 

series of lectures Harvard Alum Bulletin. 

learning 

—e — Mr. Mansb ( ( t 
lias — ™ whiel in other ! SI ! ( ect ( 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE ai 
nece O rest ( Ss e oO thie } ‘ 





The Older U> ersities of Enaland: Oxford and that he has le: ied to ilove 1 tne ¢ 


Cambridge. By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, wit] versities and not a little of the vigor and 

dra vines hy J TIN MANSRI “ Houchtor ness OL the ne er univel 1 a 1 viel ‘ 

Mifflir Co.. Bost . 1923 S08 pp s] ould deal in another volu 

be Sus wanall 
Mr. MANSBRIDGE has succeeded in this volume, 
1 
; which is based upon | leeture ae ‘ 1 « t = L mn 
i { } 


Lowell Foundation in 1922, in press 

mirable account ot the piace ol the older univer 
sities in English history. While he has not neg 
lected to deal with the domestic history of eacl 


of these universities, he has brougl oO mo 
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a career in medicine is a good thing, he asks, 
is It not possible that purposeful organization 
of college work with reference to engineering, 
to law, to teaching, to the ministry, to business, 
would be a good thing, too? 

Dr. Flexner admits that the American college 
does not take kindly to a definitely avowed, 
specific, objective purpose : 


} 


The college will allow the student unassisted to 
aim at an objective, but it does not like to ace 
knowledge the fact and deliberately help him. A 
concrete proposition like training in business eco 
nomics is forced outside the strictly academic pale; 
and the college curriculum, instead of becoming 
progressively more purposeful, becomes progres 


sive ly poorer in detinite purposes. 


Reorganizing the curriculum on the basis of 
objective aims would harmonize admirably, Dr. 
Flexner finds, with the recently introduced hon- 
ors courses. He says: 

It is the very essence of the honors course that 


intensive, protracted and fairly independent work 


be done by a student, freed from small and dis 


connected require 1 courses, quizzes, reports, term 
examinations, et It is assumed that purpose will 
suggest his studies, maintain his interest, and 
secure high quality of achievement. 


The other paper contained in this volume is 
a reprint of “A modern school,” Dr. Flexner’s 
much discussed “Occasional paper” of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. In his introduction Dr. 
Flexner hints that he hopes some day to sup- 
plement these two papers on the seco dary and 
college periods with a third, having as its sub- 


ject “A modern university.” 


Bihlioaraphu of Edueational Veasurements. 
Compiled by the Bureau ot Educational 
Measurements, Indiana University. Indian- 


apolis, 1925 Pp. 120. 


Tuts is a list, arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject and author, of all the achievement tests 
that have come under the notice ot the Indiana 
Bureau. Most of the tests are accompanied by 
statements, in the words of the author of the 
tests, as to what they are and what they seek 
to accomplish. Approximately 400 tests are 
listed, under 38 separate groupings. 

In making and publishing a list the Indiana 


Bureau has rendered a very important service. 


When the list is reissued, however, as it 
serves to be, it should be relentlessly edited. 

it not merely that “no effort has been made t 
check the accuracy of the author’s statement 
as admitted in the foreword, and that some 
the tests listed are “almost, if not wholly worth 
less,” but further that a large amount of pul 
lishers’ advertising ma‘erial has been allows 
in without quotation marks. The book giv 
every indication of having been printed direct 
from office cards without the intervention of 
editor. To illustrate: Dr. Smith says in | 
foreword that “no statement has been made ; 
to quality of the test,” yet it is not unusual t 
find statements like the three following: 

This is not a test, but a thorough and compr 
hensive number drill system containing origi 
features that make it practical, workable a 
effective. 

Valuable as a system of teaching as well 
testing. 


These tests are of almost no value without ¢ 


responding practice material which is not yet 


published. 


The Management of Smaller Schools. By C 
Ray Gates. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Com 
pany, 1923. Pp. 174. 
tional Monographs. ) 


(Riverside Educa 


RECENTLY there has bee. some commendabl 
effort to give consideration to the problems ( 
school administration in the smaller cities, tow 
and villages of the United States. Much of t! 
literature on the subject is still more or less 1 
accessible, however, in reports, bulletins an 
circulars of the United States Bureau of Edu 
tion Association or in periodical articles. M 
cation, in proceedings of the National Educ: 
Gates, who is superintendent of schools 
Grand Island, Nebraska, “offers this book as : 
pioneer attempt to bring to those in the smalle 
schools some of the results of a rather extensiv: 
study of educational literature as well as a con 
siderable experience as teacher, principal and 
superintendent in small school systems.” 

The scope of the book is well indicated by the 


chapter headings: “The superintendent ol 


schools,” “What to do before school opens,” 


“Problems of school attendance,” “The cours 
of study,” “Classroom visitation as a means of 
supervision,” “Teachers’ meetings,” “Measur- 


ing the efficiency of instruction,” “The elemen- 
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school principal,” “The high school prin- 
“The 


e,” “Getting read 


nurse,” 


Ss hool 


‘a 


for next year 
H ur. Teachers’ Edit ? 
} irst Reade Za By Gi y | HOMAS B SHWELL 
nd WituiAM Henry WHEELER. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, 1923. 


Silent Readina 


Keep- 


Ir is one of the constant difficulties in 


x education up with progress that text-books 
materials are seldom available soon 
Many 


methods and newer 


nd other 
introduce 
handi- 


pped by the omnipresence of the traditional 


who would like to 


enough. 
newer material are 


+ ; 


“The 


ll accordingly find a 


Silent First 


Hour,” 


conside rable 


Reading 
group ol 
hook 


welcome It. Here Is a 


achers eager to 
that takes into account what we now know about 
need tor a 
page, 


owle dre ol 


eye-movements in silent reading, the 
new content, accepted principles ot type 
spacing and leading and present kn 
The 


rraphically and has proved on trial to be very 


vocabulary. reader is attractive typo- 


interesting to young children. 
The Teachers’ Edition ot the reader contains 
f 


a briet explanatory statement of the purpose ol 


the book, suggestions ol the adilterence bet veen 
silent and oral reading, a diseussion of the 
measurement of reading attainment and intro 


ductory lessons. 


R 


York, 


ymurse in Alae 
ON and Perry A. CARPENTER. New 
Allyn and Bacon, 1923. Pp. 592 

ON] 


ot the recommendations of the 


Committee on Mathematical Requirements s 
to do with simplification of the terms used 1 
mathematies, especially with younger children 


The authors ot this text have taken tlus to heart. 
They say: 


The average age of children who are beginning 


algebra is between 


13 and 15 years. Their voeabu 


lary is limited; their pojnt of view, background, 


and experience are those of children Our ai 
has been to give all explanations in detail, in the 
simplest language, and without t l ex 


pressions. 


interesting feature of this text 


Not the least 
is the effort to ke p historical material and 


hetore the pupils The 


pictures 


prop! late 
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tTrontispiece 1s a por 


and there are portraits through the be 
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Euclid, | Vthagaros, Ne Wton &@S a DOY 1 ak 
cartes Generous use 18S made ol grap 


methods 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE EFFECT OF OUTSIDE WORK AND 
ATHLETICS UPON SCHOLARSHIP 
AN attempt was made to discove1 hether or 


not the 


school, K. S. T. C., is apt to be suecce 


person Who 1s sell-su} port ; t! 


, , 
his class Work and also to find wii elle 


any, upon class work results trom the p: 
pation in organized athletics The stud rt 
completely accurate because it Was imp rie 
to diseove1 all people Who vere part ‘ 
supporting dur yr their residence I 

lege. There are many ho work at home 
who do odd jobs who could not be entile 
On the other } 1 l oul { id ‘ 1deqd ‘ 
who held positio! S as stuce t janitors or othe 
help about the campus and such othe ‘ 
ceived their employment through bureaus « 


ducted by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A 


of this school. Undoubtedly, it included re 
percentage ol the total oup ot those 

The index number used to designate tli 
age crade ot students was calculated by the 
lowing method: For each hour ot A ol 1 
value ot one as ve 1or ¢ i ( 
Wo! the value ¢ t ( ‘ 
ot three; tor LD) ‘ ( lue 
failing work the value five air 
these values d led | e fT 
hours carried, therefore, give 
ber Work whiel as “dropped” « 

Inco! plete grade was Take a t 

the study, as ther as m ‘ ! ete 
vhat grade might have be rive 
given upon completion of the t 
he noted that the smaller the i ( ait if 
number the higher degree ¢« [ rstil} t re 
resents The tollow ne table ‘ tiv t 
ol VO k Lor Vill i ¢ | t t ‘ 
enrolled, the number of hours t 
successfully, the percentage oO ! il ‘ ed 
success ull) ind the average grad 














Fal , ’ YrTOmw . ' 
(80 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY \ XVIII, 
| Ss \ iF ST ; Ww ) rades tl those ho have no such 
po OT WoORI work. The same conditions prev an 
St ents t I Mer ‘ —_— 
f king [ W rome ith the exception of the fact t 
\ t l 14.261 15.45 . . 
ne - Who are partially self-supporting do not 
‘ lit asful 12386 13.847 g 
p ent. ¢ t hrs. su sf S6.85 89.609 in quite as much work as those who hi 
\ a rae he <4 55 Ing else to do It would he interesting t 
‘ | ‘ ) f l = 
lf this state of alfairs 1s typical othe! 
rt ts working : 
\ t ( 15.02 14.750 V Still more interesting to some ll be 
\v dit | successtu 15.656 bot count of the scholarship of athlet Th 
p t kK = i] ) U 4.508 é 
Ax 2 849 259] has to do with the male athletes « \ 
1 . ) 152 school, and ineludes those men ho ere 
In this table it is seen that those men who are dence and who at anv time have ( tl 
engaged in outside work enrolled in more hours, in organized athletics Table II sho 
are succes ul in a larger percentage ot hours scholarship of all these men take et 
in vhich thev enrolled and received higher ot certain groups as desig te the t 
‘I II—S \ \ O W AND A 
0” O | W 
= i r} St i 
tively « tively « Thos { 
gaged gaged t \ 
All thleties ithleties «¢ ’ y thiet 
at ‘tes l \ and athleties | 
‘ outside do not do t ) ith le 
‘ , 
¥ ‘ io A 
W k 
\) r led 15.17 15 15.88 14.9 14.66 
Averag S ssful 13.65 13.4 14.11 13.57 12.5 
I? t S SO O4 xo RSS] 90.76 SS.77 
\ ‘ ~ S44 t S16 2 607 9 S77 
\ | 10 9 2] 235 
The inde nul ber tf ere Ship s as no person cal he rraduated oO! t S 
puted as in Table I. lt evident from this who has more than 25 per cent. of his 
table that from the thre ctivities, school work, below C.. the above represents in realit 9 
athleti nd out le work, two ma be earried amount otf work earried unsuecess 1] 
ithout seriously endangering one’s scholarsl p is alwavs the possibility also t t Ins 
st nd but t} it thie id lition ol l t] l actly who knows the ul usual amount bel r tte 
ity verv seriously affects the grades which ea by an individual! will be somewhat mors 
be secured It plies that ihose students whe with him than with other peopl. It 
re ot e ed } one ¢ the activities me seem, perhaps, a necessar' vd) nistrat n 
tioned in addition to school work employ the to insist that one engaged 1 ithleties anc 
correspondi hours 1 ivs which do ot 1 t the same time must eal mone oO rM 
crease ther colle re etheien I'he ibe ve Ol ( nis « pe ses 1 terially reduce the amo 
clusion is particular] show in the second col class wo! which he undertakes It re 
umn of Table II It is see that those me wih t! the number of eases in the latter pn: 
re engaged in athleties and oO were partial! this study are fev They suggest, hows 
seit-support y ilso, attempte ! is ie] el: s problem I el should he l vestigated 
vork ; the aver ri student ot so enca ed idel 
The resulti , effect oO! seh nip 1s sho hy D \ Ww S 
the act that the ivel ( or} le received | , : Ep MI 
ne 2 564. 1c much lower ft} ’ that eelived wp 
h ! othe eroup This grade is betweer i Ss } TEA ( ; Ep 
C | I) cr vce D IS passil orl de but I IA, KA \ 
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Biological Supplies 


For the class room, museum 
or individual 
We are headquaiters for 
first class material in Zo 
ology, Embryology, Botany, 
Microscope slides, Life his- 
tories, Habitat groups, etc. 
Send for catalogues. 
The World Renowned 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
WOODS HOLE, MASS 
Address Supply House George M. Gray, Curator 
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LIME AND GREEN STREETS 
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EXPERT MICROSCOPE REPAIRS 





Have your Microscopes, Maicro- 
tomes, Polariscopes, etc., overhauled. 
Fully equipped and thoroughly expe- 
rienced for all intricate repair work. 

Reichert’s American Office 


O. C. RUDOLPH 


17 Madison Avenue New York 











THE MICROSCOPE. 


By ae H. GaGE 
ve]! University 
13th Edition, Published December, 1920 
Ir se a 
Dark-Ff i Micr pe PC STPAID, $3 
Comstock Publishing C O., Ithaca,N.} 
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PHONELESCOPE 
Teaches Through the Eye 
SOUND ELECTRICITY 
HERBERT GROVE DORSEY 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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Interesting New Books 





HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 


LATE PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN OBERLIN COLLEGE 


" « is the most authoritative and complete book on the subject. 


It takes 


up the growth, and gives the varying ideas of Physical Education from 


the times of the early Greeks and Romans down through the great 


in Denmark, Sweden, Germany and England. 


movements 


The latter half of the book is 


given over to the development of Physical Education in our own country from 


the early days up to the present time. 


Octavo, 361 pages, with 99 engravings. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Cloth, $4.00 net. 
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GET OUT OF THE RUT AND INTO THE ROUTE 


that for nearly forty years has led our members up to bigger opportunities. Dept. of Col- | 
lege Personnel in charge of university dean. Recognized as the premier placement bureau. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, DEPT. 8., 487 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK (Cor. 39th St.) 








Chicago Denver Spokane 
We Place You In The Better Positions | 
Our Reputation is National Our Service Unexcelled. 
’ BRANCH OFFICES: 
Rocky nate. Teachers Agency Portiand, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building. 
410 U. S. National Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange. 
DENVER COLORADO Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. | 
September prospects at desirable salaries are being received 
Teachers Wanted and many teachers will be needed for all departments of 
schools and colleges. Special terms for enrollment. 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MACHECA BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA | 





established over 30 years has supplied hundreds 


’ 
Kellogg s College Agency of fine positions in colleges and high schools. An 


active search is maintained for capable teachers and recommendation is heartily given. No charge 
to employers. No registration fee. If you know where a good teacher is wanted or want a better 
position, write to-day or call. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, 81 UNION 8Q., ROOM 1410, NEW YORK CITY, TEL. STUYVESANT 1756 
































FIND OUT WHY YOUS8DON’T HAVE TO DARKEN THE ROOM 


We have a booklet that explains how you It ends tiring eye-strain and dullness 
can have broad daylight and open windows and makes educators find their work easier 
by Daylight Projection with the Spencer De- with alert, wide-awake pupils. Mail the 
lineascope and Trans-Lux Screen. coupon now. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


——“—seee we ewes ese wees ese = we ewes @ se ws we we = © = 
SPENCER LENS CO 
Buffalo, N, Y 
Please send me the rew booklet-explaining Daywight Progction in school rooms 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McKEEN CATTELL 





SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and 
exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
generally regarded as the professional journal of American men of scie1 


iris 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, continuing the editorial po!icies of The Popular Science Monthly 
established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading authori 
ties in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science to 
education and society. 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
The third edition of the Biographical Directory of AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


contains the records of more than 9,500 living men of science, as compared with about 4,000 
in the first edition and about 5,500 in the second edition. 


Price: Ten Dollars, net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please find enclosed .......... in payment of subscription to 
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HE child learns with the eye 
even more quickly than with the 
ear. Few pieces of class-room equip- 
ment can compare in effectiveness 
with the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 


Made in many models, projecting 
photographs and opaque objects as 
well as lantern slides. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 











Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON 




















